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v¥ Contains enough ma- 


terial for a full year’s 
work when only one 
textbook can be bought 
for advanced shorthand 


Develops a shorthand 
writing vocabulary of 


approximately 6,500 
words 
Easy high-frequency 


vocabulary in the early 
studies of the book 


Sixty per cent new ma- 
terial — all material up 
to date 


Preview words divided 
into syllables with pre- 
ferred division and per- 
mitted division carefully 
shown 


Office-style dictation 
introduced in Dictation 


Study 26 


Approximately 43,000 
words in shorthand and 
48,000 printed words 


Special letters of high- 
frequency words in 


teachers’ manual for 
dictation speed build- 
ing 
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This revision of a most satisfactory advanced 
shorthand textbook provides a range of materials 
that builds shorthand writing skill and related 
skills in an easy, carefully planned manner. 
The correspondence of the modern business 
office is reflected throughout the book. Unlike 
other books in the field, SHORTHAND DICTA- 
TION STUDIES is not overloaded with routine, 
simple request letters, collection letters, or 
promotion letters. Instead, the student is given 
business letters that develop an interesting and 
meaningful business problem or situation. 





\ v | Ny Letters representing the correspondence of a 
2\ =s “ variety of businesses as well as a greater number 


of situations, including 
munications, are included. 


intercompany com- 








-_™ material and shorthand plates. 





This book is more than a compilation of dictation 
It is a skill- 
development textbook for advanced shorthand. 
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YOU CAN TELL A BIG DIFFERENCE 


.». When your 
students are 
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The 7th Edition 
201 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 
... gives a higher rate of speed with 


control in less time 


The student is constantly challenged in the seventh edition 
to reach higher rates of speed and to achieve greater 
accuracy at the same time. Some of the built-in teaching 
procedures that guarantee outstanding classroom results 
are: clear-cut explanations for the teachers in presenting 
new material, carefully labeled drills specifically designed 
for effective demonstration and imitation, technique cues 
and marginal notations to remind the teacher and the 
student of things to do in order to gain greater skill, and 
step-by-step procedures for administering skill-building 
activities to aid in evaluating student performance and 
progress. The simplified scales for the determination of 
word rates on writings of various lengths also save time 
for both the student and the teacher. 


These are a few of the many reasons why 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING will make a big difference in your classes. 
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Significant Challenges of the Sixties 


One of the most important tasks facing business educators in this decade 
is the development and refinement of a business education program — a program 
which will not only meet the precise needs of the students and business com- 
munities being served, but one which will interlock smoothly with other subject 
matter areas to provide a well-rounded program of education acceptable to 
administrators and curriculum planners in general. Although much attention 
is being focused on the fields of mathematics and science, intelligent leaders 
everywhere are beginning to recognize that it is equally important for our 
schools to provide a comprehensive program in economics and business edu- 
cation. This program should insure that all youth obtain a thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles of economics and business relationships which 
are so necessary for effective citizenship and for vocational success. 


Concurrent with the pressing need for new school buildings throughout 
the nation is the pressing need for a thorough evaluation and revision of the 
educational program. Changes, as never before, are being requested by boards 
of education and school committees and, as never before, the general public 
is casting a critical eye on the educational scene. It is important that a sound 
philosophy of business education be established and that the goals of our pro- 
gram be made clear to all concerned. If the base is sound, the results will be 
gratifying. To maintain a quality program in both the basic business and voca- 
tional fields requires that reasonable standards of achievement be established, 
that students of ability be recruited for the courses, and that dedicated, com- 
petent teachers be employed. 


Strong leadership on all levels must emerge to the forefront in the decade 
ahead if business education is to maintain its significant role in our educational 
system. Without question, future progress for many years to come is dependent 
upon wise and bold action during this period of rapid expansion. Although 
many business teachers are content to mark time on local problems until leaders 
of prominence point the way to workable solutions, the time has come when 
every teacher must put forth his very best efforts in building and promoting a 
top-flight program in line with the times. 

Many challenges lie ahead in the sixties. If our program is to move forward 
nationally, we need national unity of action among our associations and pro- 
fessional groups —a goal long sought but not yet achieved. If the local and 
state problems are to be solved intelligently, we need the cooperative efforts of 
the best minds available, including the educational leaders in the teacher- 
training institutions, private schools, secondary schools, and state depart- 
ments. Then, and only then, will business education continue to move forward 
in our American school system in this and future decades to come. 


ie Le bade 


Lester I. Sluder, president of the New England 
Business Educators Association; Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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The basic philosophy of business education 
as indicated by the various state objectives 
is undoubtedly sound. They can be sum- 
marized as follows: They contribute to 
general education a basic business knowledge 
and education for all students regardless of 
occupation; they give vocational training 
for some; and, they provide preparatory 
courses for those who will use high school 
business as preparation for further study. 

The question arises as to the emphasis 
that should be placed on certain objectives 
as opposed to others by various schools in 
different areas or communities. The nature 
of the opportunities in the school service 
area should be an important factor in 
determining emphasis. Periodic surveys of 
business graduates should be made to deter- 
mine curriculum needs. 

BUSINESS OWNERSHIP—A DEFERRED VOCA- 
TIONAL OBJECTIVE. ‘To what extent can we 
lay the foundation in the high school business 
program for future employers as proprietors 
and managers of their own business? Or, 
must we take the position that our graduates 
will become employees first, then proprietors 
or managers? 

A review of the objectives of secondary 
business education as set forth in ten dif- 
ferent state manuals* shows all of these 
states favor job competencies for initial 
placement. However, one manual mentions, 
“|, . training necessary to enter upon and 
advance in these jobs.” Another manual 
discusses the “Deferred vocational objec- 
tive.” 

Two states mention, along with other 
objectives, the managerial or ownership 


Ownership Opportunities 
in Commercial Establish- 
ments for the High School 
Business Graduate 


by JAMES K. STONER 
INDIANA STATE COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Stoner feels that schools should offer more train- 
ing to high school students in the establishment 
and management of their own small businesses. 


phase of business. One state spells out this 
objective as follows: 

Education for economic efficiency, though 
not our only objective, is an wmportant part 
of our philosophy. To provide job preparatory 
training for those who can profit thereby and 
job training in business occupations requiring 
training 1s a part of our responsibility and an 
important phase of the total educational exper- 
ience of high school students today. This area 
of interest is not limited to the office occupations 
alone but includes store occupations and the 
ownership and operation of small individually 
owned and controlled businesses. 

Another state defines its economic or 
managerial objective as one for preparing 
managers or employers. This objective 
placed the emphasis upon knowledge related 
to business drawn from the fields of English, 
law, geography, arithmetic, economics, and 
salesmanship. The manual indicates that 
the term economic means the management of 
land, labor, capital, insurance, taxation, and 
the other factors of production or distribu- 
tion which are used to produce a profit. 

All of the business education manuals 
examined have objectives dealing with the 
development of ideals, habits, attitudes, and 
other qualities of character which will 
promote wholesome business relationships in 
everyday life. 

Before we attempt to answer the questions 
which have been posed, let us examine the 
opportunities for a student to establish and 
operate a business of his own, especially in 
the field of small business. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN ESTABLISHING AND OPER- 
ATING YOUR OWN BUSINEsS. Private enterprise 


*Florida, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota 


and Virginia. 
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is characterized by open and free competi- 
tion, the right to property ownership, the 
right to seek and share profits, and the 
freedom of choice and contract. Modern 
business is cyclical and is identified by its 
interdependence, specialization, and mass 
production. 

The opportunities for establishing and 
operating your own business are just as 
great today as they were a decade ago. ‘The 
nature of our free and competitive economy 
places very few restrictions on the beginning 
entrepeneur. He risks his energies, talents, 
and capital for two things — one for profits 
which insure his survival, and one for per- 
sonal satisfaction of rendering service to his 
community. According to one estimate, 
there is one enterprise for every forty-three 
people. Our system of free enterprise does 
not guarantee success for all those who enter. 
Success comes through education, expe- 
rience, and hard work. According to Dun & 
Bradstreet, there are not too many qualified 
people in business. In a survey of 420 manu- 


facturers, wholesalers, retailers, and service 
companies, they discovered many interesting 
answers to the question “What retards 
growth?” It was more or less expected that 
lack of capital and financing would be 
mentioned frequently. What was unex- 
pected was that lack of competent personnel 
would be cited almost as often. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN SMALL BUSINESS. The 
characteristics of small business are: 
(1) Ownership or management is inde- 
pendent; (2) small business is typically 
local; (3) the capital required to start a small 
business is nearly always supplied by one 
person or by a few persons who become the 
owners rather than the creditors of the busi- 
ness; and (4) ownership or management in a 
small business is not specialized. 

Small business is, of course, defined in 
many ways. Suppose we use number of em- 
ployees as a criterion. The facts set forth in 
the following table were taken from figures 
in a current issue of U. S. News and World 
Report: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO EMPLOYEES 








U. S. Firms 
Employees 
Number Per Cent 

All Firms 4,362,700 100.0 

Fewer than 20 4,131,400 95.0 

20-99 189,650 4.0 
100-999 38,100 0.92 
1,000 or more 3,550 0.08 





From the preceding table it will be noted 
that 95 per cent of all business firms in this 
country have fewer than twenty employees. 
DuPont claims that 75 per cent of all firms 
hire there or fewer employees. Even if we 
were to consider the value of output, that is, 
products manufactured, net sales, and net 
receipts, small business contributes one third 
of the total output of all businesses. 

For the first time in history, the number of 
firms engaged in producing goods actually is 
less than the number offering services. The 
rising demand for services reflects the grow- 
ing prosperity of the American consumer 
and growing opportunities for small firms. 
Most services, by their nature, are best per- 
formed by small organizations. 

It can be noted from the following table 
that retail trade accounts for almost one 
half of the total number of firms in opera- 
tion. Eighty-seven per cent of all retail 
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establishments are organized as single pro- 
prietorships or partnerships, with 70 per 
cent being individual proprietorships. 


PERCENT OF FIRMS IN OPERATION 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 








Major Industry Divisions pr 
All Industries 100.0 
Retail Trade 44.1 
Service Industries 17.7 
Contract Construction 10.5 
Finance, Insurance and 

Real Estate 8.1 
Manufacturing 7.58 
Wholesale Trade 6.83 
Transp., Communication, & 

Other Public Utilities 4.26 
Mining and Quarrying 0.93 
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BUSINESS FAILURES. Most business failures 
occur among new businesses. Your chances 
of success improve the longer you stay in 
business. U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures show that one out of every three 
failures occur during the first year of opera- 
tion; one out of two failures occur during 
the first two years; and, two out of every 
three failures occur in the first five years of 
operation. One aspect of commercial failures 


which has remained constant throughout 
the years is the time element involved. 
Studies have shown that the majority of 
businesses that fail have been in operation 
for five years or less. You will find below a 
table showing causes of business failures by 
major industry divisions. You will note that 
incompetence, unbalanced experience, and 
lack of experience accounts for almost 90 per 
cent of all failures. 


CAUSES OF BUSINESS FAILURES BY MAJOR INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 





Per Cent of Total Failures 








Cause Manufac- Wholesale . Retail Construc- Commercial 
Business __ turing Trade Trade tion Services 

Incompetence 50.3 57.9 50.7 46.6 49.3 53.8 
Unbalanced experience 16.8 15.2 15.8 16.7 17.4 22.2 
Lack of managerial 

experience 11.3 9.6 10.1 11.9 14.8 9.1 
Lack of experience in 

the line 11.0 8.2 9.4 14.0 8.1 6.4 
Neglect 4.9 3.4 5.9 5.6 4.7 2.6 
Fraud 3.5 3.6 6.2 3.2 2.5 2.6 
Disaster 1.3 1.6 1.7 1.2 1.0 1.9 
Unknown 0.9 0.5 0.2 0.8 2.2 1.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Lack of capital does not appear to be a 
dominant cause of business failures. The 
most important factor in success or failure of 
a business appears to be the quality of the 
management. 

The largest single cause of lack of success 
in business has been inefficient, inadequate, 
or untrained management. Study after study 
of the causes of business failures indicates 
that in more than 90 per cent of the cases, 
the underlying reasons for failure were 
directly related to identifiable human weak- 
nesses of the individuals who owned the 
businesses. These, then, were human failures 
in judgment, personality, decision, ability, 
and know-how. 

In interviews with 130 retail businessmen 
(nine were women), I found that about 20 
per cent had no retail experience prior to 
entering the business in which they are now 
the proprietor or manager. Their managerial 
experience in the present stores ranged from 
one-fourth year to thirty years with an aver- 
age of 11.1 years. ‘Their managerial ex- 
perience in other stores ranged from zero to 
thirty-two years with an average of 4.5 years. 

Ninety-three, or 72 per cent, of all these 
retail businessmen were high school gradu- 
ates. Ninety-six per cent completed eighth 
grade and 17 per cent were college graduates. 
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The high school courses taken by the retail 
proprietors or managers interviewed were as 
follows: 


Per 

Course No. Cent 
General 41 44 
Academic 33 35 
Business 18 20 
Practical Arts 1 1 
Total 93 100 


Manufacturing is by far the most sensitive 
of all major industrial segments. The num- 
ber of manufacturing firms in operation 
changes more than three times as much as 
the average for all business firms. By this 
method of measurement, the contract con- 
struction industry is the next least stable. 
Then comes the wholesale trade. Finance, 
insurance, and real estate as one group and 
retail trade as another are tied for fourth 
place. Service industries, the last of the 
major groups, are the least sensitive, or 
most stable of all. 

| RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BUSINESS PROGRAM. 
While there may be little justification for 
attempting to prepare high school students 
to establish and operate their own business 
immediately upon graduation, certainly they 
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should be made aware of the opportunities 
and needs in this area. 

On the other hand, since the vast majority 
of commercial failures are caused by human 
weaknesses in judgment, personality, deci- 
sion, ability, and know-how, then it would 
seem that the public schools have a great 
responsibility. Our system of public 
secondary education certainly is attempting 
to evaluate human strengths and weaknesses 
and provide an opportunity to develop: 
(1) keener judgment, (2) a pleasing person- 
ality, (3) ability to make correct decisions, 
(4) business ability, and (5) know-how. As 
one state points out, 

It would seem that the school has an 
obligation to aid each American youth in 
determining his own points of strength and 
weakness, and in developing a program of 
experience and study that will enable him to 
strengthen his weaknesses and capitalize 
upon his points of strength. 

Specifically, the public secondary educa- 
tion and especially the business curriculum 
can and does contribute many of the 
attributes for success in establishing and 
operating a business. What more can be 
done? Perhaps we can, through special 
units, develop not only an interest in this 
area, but provide some facts to be con- 
sidered. 

Much printed material is available on this 
topic. The U. S. Department of Commerce 
has developed a check list for establishing a 
business. A summary of this list is shown: 


Are you the type? 

2. What business should you choose? 

. What are your chances of success? 

. How much capital will you need? 

Where can you get the money? 

Should you share the ownership of your 

business with others? 

Where should you locate? 

Should you buy a going business? 

How much should you pay for it? 

What types of management problems will 

you face, and how? 

What records should you be prepared to 

keep? 

12. What laws and regulations will affect you? 

13. What tax and insurance problems will you 
have? 

14. Will you keep up to date? 


The government has also developed work 
sheets for estimating intial capital require- 
ments for establishing different kinds of 
businesses. Financial and operating ratios 
are also available for many kinds of business. 
Store occupancy surveys have been made 
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par check lists developed for selecting busi- 
ess sites. 

OTHER SUBJECT AREAS CONTRIBUTE. A course 
in retailing will contain a unit on “How to 
Establish and Operate Your Own Business.” 
Bookkeeping will be of great assistance to 
the future businessman. The advanced 
course, particularly, should be most helpful 
especially if it deals with the interpretative 
phase of financial management and control. 
In “An Analysis of the Accounting Systems 
and Practices of Small, Independent Retail 
Businesses,” I found that approximately 
two thirds of the stores use a single entry sys- 
tem of bookkeeping and that two thirds of 
the stores operate on a credit basis but keep 
their books on a cash basis. It was also dis- 
covered that 40 per cent of these businesses 
use a prepared commercial single entry set 
of books which can be purchased in any office 
supply or stationery store. 

This is not meant to imply that single 
entry bookkeeping should be taught in the 
bookkeeping classes. However, students in 
the clerical practice classes should not only 
become familiar with these commercial 
systems, but should have practice in keeping 
records on a cash basis for different kinds of 
businesses. The teacher will have to develop 
exercises and transactions. 

Courses in business law and business arith- 
metic can and do make very definite con- 
tributions to this objective. In fact, all of the 
general business subjects should contribute 
to developing human strengths. 

SELECTED SERVICES—A GOOD STARTING PLACE. 
Two important facts previously set forth 
should provide an excellent starting point. 
For example: (1) The number of firms 
engaged in offering services is now greater 
than the number of firms engaged in pro- 
ducing goods, and (2) the number of failures 
of in-service establishments is less than in 
other enterprises. Strictly service-type busi- 
nesses do not have a merchandise inventory 
and this simplifies the record-keeping proce- 
dure. Kind-of-Business Classification of the 
U. S. Census of Business for selected services 
are as follows: 

Personal Services (Cleaning; pressing; gar- 

ment repair; self-service laundries; funeral 

services; etc.) 

Business Services (Outdoor advertising; 

auctioneers’ establishments; advertising 

agencies; private employment agencies; etc.) 

Automobile Repair Service (Garages) 

Miscellaneous Repair Services (Upholstery, 

furniture repair shops; welding repair 

shops; musical instrument repair; etc.) 
(Concluded on page 110) 
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Attacks on practical and useful forms of 
education by such self-elected champions of 
wisdom as Bestor, Rickover, Marsh, and 
even Charles Van Doren — to mention but 
a few of them — continue to eat away at 
enrollments in business courses and to 
undermine programs in business education 
at a time when men and women in ever- 
increasing numbers must be educated to 
handle responsible posts in our complex 
industrial system if it is to serve our balanced 
needs adequately or even survive. 

How these critics can on the one hand 
argue that it is good education to require 
students in school to memorize the Latin 
terms for more than a dozen parts of the 
root system of the mustard weed, learn that 
Augustus was the grand-nephew and 
adopted son of Julius Caesar, or that 
verifiez les bougies is the French equivalent 
of “check the spark plugs,” and on the other 
hand label as second rate the basic learning 
that one must acquire to plan a sound fi- 
nancial future for himself, understand a 
balance sheet, or combine a number of skills, 
attitudes, and understandings into career 
competency is beyond comprehension! 

Yet such is the nature of their claims. The 
academic squeeze is taking its toll. Gradu- 
ates of the kind of academic mills these men 
are trying to jam down the throats of the 
school-going and tax-paying public do not 
meet reasonable career standards of busi- 
ness, even though business is expected to 
pay a good share of the school tax bill. They 
are unable to comprehend even the simplest 
business problems. They are deficient in 
employment skills. They have no under- 
standing whatever of problems relating to 
taxes, farm surpluses, free trade, and the like. 
I have personally worked with too many of 
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Let’s Break the “Egghead” 
Stranglehold on Business 
Edueation 


by S. J. WANOUS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Here is a straight-forward statement of business 
education in relation to academic education. 


these memorizers of dates and events to be 
impressed by their so-called liberal educa- 
tion backgrounds. Later, I'll tell you about 
my experience in working with some of them. 


An Approach to the Problem 


In an effort to understand the crisis facing 
business educators and perhaps to find a 
way to bring an end to it, I read and studied 
a more-than-adequate sample of what these 
people are saying about you and your work, 
and me and mine. I tried to find out who 
these people are — what right, if any, they 
have for their merciless tirade against us. 
The range of my coverage has been wide: 
short newspaper bits, pamphlets, and articles 
in popular magazines with such scarehead 
titles as “The World of the Uneducated,” 
*“Quackery in the Public Schools,” “A Hard 
Look at Higher Education,” “Seven Deadly 
Dogmas of Elementary Education,” and 
full-length books. 


Who Are the Critics? 


Who are the writers of these pieces? 
Here are the names and backgrounds of a 
few of them. Bestor is a history professor at 
the University of Illinois and president of 
the Council for Basic Education, a group of 
individuals organized by Bestor, himself, to 
provide him with the funds needed to pro- 
mote what he calls the “basic intellectual 
disciplines” and to carry on his conspiracy 
against the youth of our country who wish to 
prepare themselves in school to meet some 
of the important and practical respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. He holds that such 
subjects as English, mathematics, science, 
history, and foreign languages have “it” — 
basic intellectual discipline, that is — and 
other subjects do not. He throws the term 
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around as if he owned it, but he never fully 
explains it in relation to the learner and his 
world — only in relation to the subjects he, 
Bestor, knows and the needs of his particular 
world. 


Rickover is Vice-Admiral of our Navy. 
He’s convinced that European schools are 
better than ours, so he is ordering us to 
adopt, forthwith, a capsule curriculum for 
all our students, regardless of ability, in- 
terest, or aim, give subject-centered exam- 
inations for advancement, and segregate 
and regiment boys and girls at an early age 
on the basis of test results. He is thoroughly 
convinced that the Russians are better 
educated than we are. How he arrived at 
this startling conclusion, I do not know. He 
does not say. I do know that he spent only 
three days in Russia while the schools in 
that country were closed for vacation, so 
we can assume that he didn’t learn very 
much about them. 


Marsh is president of a college in Athens, 
West Virginia. He blasts American colleges 
because they offer vocational courses, in- 
cluding educational programs for the prepa- 
aration of teachers. In doing so, he mimics 
the one-time boy president of the University 
of Chicago, who so sterilized and demoral- 
ized that institution that it will take it 
fifty years to rebuild its reputation and get 
in step with the American scene. 

Charles Van Doren was one of the front 
men for this group and on several TV ap- 
pearances took the opportunity to strike a 
blow for good old basic intellectual discipline, 
no doubt giving us what he was able to 
memorize from the constitution and by-laws 
of this strange cult. Charles let them down. 
He should have known that there is some- 
thing more to culture than “cribbed”’ facts 
and to good teaching than the ability to 
recall catalogued information of question- 
able value. 


So far as I could determine, these critics 
and most of the others who have got into the 
mud-slinging act have never taught in a 
high school. I would be willing to bet that 
they have never studied a business subject. 
Their writings indicate as much. Like mem- 
bers of a cult, their minds are open only to 
the facts they want to see and believe. They 
do not apply the principles of scholarship to 
their writings and to the conclusions they 
draw. 

Let’s dig further into the reports of these 
people. Much of their work can only be 
classified as “‘yellow”’ journalism. Note these 
examples selected at random: 
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Pseudo-subjects worm way into school. 

Vocational subjects cause fatuous disre- 

gard of basic intellectual disciplines. 

Vocational education promotes regressive 

education, which is a monstrosity be- 
cause it deprives children of basic 
intellectual education. 

Colleges are second rate because they are 

vocational mills. 

You can well imagine that at first my 
reading of our critics led to confusion. In 
time, however, a pattern began to emerge. 
It is this pattern that I shall try to picture 
for you in this article. I want to make clear 
first that I was interested primarily in 
studying charges against vocational educa- 
tion and more particularly against business 
education as a part of vocational education. 
Other charges of the cultists are not re- 
ported here; most readers are probably 
familiar with them. Their charges against 
vocational education are classified as follows: 

(1) Vocational courses rob students of the 
chance to take academic courses. This, they 
say, 1s bad because only the subjects that make 
up the basic intellectual disciplines can teach 
students to think. 

(2) Vocational education trains students for 
specific jobs. It doesn’t educate them to use 
their minds — to think. 

(3) Vocational education demands special- 
ization too early in the school program. It 
should be built on a solid foundation of the 
basic intellectual disciplines. 

(4) Vocational courses are too easy. They 
lack intellectual challenge. 

(5) The best preparation for a career is 
liberal education — the basic intellectual dis- 
ciplines. 

(6) The so-called liberal education courses 
provide the best possible preparation for college 
entrance. 

(7) European education is superior to ours. 
This difference can be laid to the fact that we 
provide opportunities in vocational education 
for our youth. European schools do not. 

Let us next examine these charges against 
the background of experience and facts that 
I have been able to collect. Let’s see if our 
critics can make their charges stick or 
whether they are “shooting from the lip.” 

Unfounded Claim No. 1. Do business 
courses rob students of a chance to take 
academic courses? Remember, the claim is 
that they do. Our critics must learn that no 
business course is required, as a rule, in our 
schools. Students take business courses 
because they want to learn something useful. 
Even those who major in business do not 
take more than 25 to 30 per cent of their 
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course work in this field. The rest is taken 
in the “basic intellectual disciplines.” All 
students must take four years of high school 
English. When they finish this “solid block 
of intellectual dribble,” many of the stu- 
dents cannot distinguish between fo, too, and 
two. 

Most students take two years of mathe- 
matics. Still many of them do not know how 
to point off in a problem involving the 
decimal point. Most of our students must 
take at least one course in United States 
history. When they complete the course, 
what do they know about the history of 
our country? 


Do the business subjects that students 
take really rob them of a liberal education? 
In my school, a large western university, 
shorthand and typewriting have probably 
been responsible for helping more students 
get a collegiate education than all the basic 
intellectual discipline courses combined. It 
is reported that 80 per cent of our students 
must work to stay in school. More than half 
this number find employment in offices, 
where they use competencies developed in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
general business courses. There are always 
more openings than there are needy and 
qualified students. 


Unfounded Claim No. 2. Does the business 
department train students too narrowly for 
a specific job in which, as one of our critics 
stated, we are primarily interested in dis- 
pensing “tricks of the trade” and covering 
minor details that could be learned easily 
in two or three hours on the job? Our critics 
claim that this is the case. Are we guilty? 
On the contrary, the facts indicate that we 
stress basic skills and understandings almost 
exclusively. 


Professor Richard S. Perry, one of my 
colleagues, and I made a study of the busi- 
ness programs of 280 high schools in this 
country a couple of years ago. In it, we 
discovered that typewriting, bookkeeping, 
general business, business arithmetic, and 
business English were most frequently re- 
quired of students who elect the business 
program. Not all these subjects are required 
in any one school, but they are commonly 
required courses in the schools as a whole. 


Look at the list again. Can anyone who 
knows the employment picture in business 
honestly say that these courses prepare the 
students for Job A in Company B, and that 
if they don’t get Job A in Company B, all the 
schooling they received would be lost hence- 
forth? How ridiculous! The competencies 
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developed in these courses are basic to 
dozens of occupations and career goals. Let 
me drive this point home for you. 


More than 50 per cent of all the calls that 
come to the University of California, Los 
Angeles, for all kinds of female help, and 
we get hundreds of calls for career ‘seekers 
in every field, require aspiring candidates to 
have competency in typewriting and short- 
hand. A significant number of calls for male 
graduates require skill in typewriting. Does 
this sound like blind-alley education to you? 


As for concentrating on tricks of the trade 
and trivial details, let me inform our critics 
that we have too much basic material to 
cover in the very short time allotted to our 
subjects to concern ourselves with these 
matters. Basic skills and understandings 
must be taught. Teaching these takes time 
and real effort. We can’t afford to send stu- 
dents into business employment with the 
meager backgrounds in our subject fields 
that they often get in the so-called liberal 
arts subjects. Along with skills and under- 
standings, we must develop strong work 
habits. Our students must be able to compre- 
hend the nature of a wide variety and com- 
plexity of business problems. They must be 
educated to apply skills and understandings 
to the solutions of these problems. Further- 
more, they must be taught to evaluate their 
solutions in terms of established standards. 
This is the crux of the job we have to do. 


When Rickover says, as he does, that type- 
writing is a mechanical skill, he overlooks 
completely the fact that students using this 
skill must comprehend and solve business 
problems and evaluate their solutions. De- 
sirable thought patterns must be learned and 
used. A resourceful, imaginative typewriting 
teacher can make an important contribution 
to the total education of his students. If 
he is a good teacher, he can outshine his 
colleagues who are charged with teaching 
responsibilities in the so-called basic intel- 
lectual disciplines. There is enough evidence 
in the literature of education on this point to 
fill several books. Our critics should read 
this evidence. 

Unfounded Claim No. 3. Are the courses 
offered to students seeking careers in busi- 
ness offered too early in the program? This 
is the claim. We can dispense with this 
charge in a sentence or two. Most of our 
courses are scheduled for the junior and 
senior years of high school. Only enough 
course work is offered in earlier years to 
develop an interest in preparing for an occu- 
pation, in setting school goals, and in giving 
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meaning to the total program of the student. 
Obviously, if the job we have to do were 
delayed any longer, we would miss the stu- 
dents completely. Most of them leave school 
upon graduation from high school. 

Unfounded Claim No. 4. Do business 
courses lack intellectual challenge? Are they 
easy? Do students take them primarily to 
avoid the tougher basic intellectual dis- 
ciplines? This is another claim of the cultists. 
My study of this problem leads me to believe 
that the reverse is true. I have talked to 
hundreds of students about this charge. 
I have thought about the courses I have 
taken. ‘The general conclusion reached is 
that the so-called liberal arts courses are 
the softest. 


In many liberal arts courses, learning 
standards are low. Students listen to dull 
lectures on topics that have little or no 
pertinence, and they take notes. They do 
little else. Two nights before an examination 
they memorize topical statements in their 
textbooks. After the examination is over, 
they are eager to forget memorized ma- 
terials. Instructors do little, I am told, 
to stimulate a genuine interest in or any 
thinking about crucial issues. ‘‘All we do is 
memorize and forget meaningless facts” is 
a common statement of the students with 
whom I have talked. 

You don’t have to take my word for this 
sad state of affairs. Here is a bit from Roger 
Burlingame, well-known author and editor. 
His article appeared in the October, 1959, 
issue of Think. “During my first two years 
in Harvard College,” wrote Burlingame, 
“I thought I was going to be an engineer, 
and in my sophomore year began a course in 
differential and integral calculus. One day 
early in the course, as the professor was 
writing equations on the blackboard, I raised 
my hand. ‘Why,’ I asked, ‘did that last 
equation evolve from the one before it?’ 
The professor stopped writing and came to 
the front of the platform. ‘Sir,’ he said, with 
some impatience, ‘you have asked something 
that no engineering student should ask — 
not, at least, at this stage. Your job is to 
learn these equations and formulas by 
heart. The engineer is not expected to 
investigate the why’s and wherefore’s of 
these things. He is only expected to apply 
them.’ ” 

Here is another excerpt from a student 
report which appeared in the campus paper 
of one of our western colleges on Novem- 
ber 30, 1959. ‘My history course is boring. 
It is almost impossible for me to stay awake 
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throughout the instructor’s daily monologue, 
in spite of the fact.that history is.a field that 
fascinates me. We students want to read and 
discuss. We want to write and question and 
report; not just listen and memorize.” 

I have read dozens of other similar reports. 
It is clear that many so-called liberal arts 
courses provide exercises in memorizing — 
and forgetting. Can you imagine anyone 
learning accounting, shorthand, or type- 
writing by limiting his learning to an all- 
night memory session before the final 
examination? These subjects require day-by- 
day learning and mastery. The student must 
learn, use, and retain. He is held to high 
standards of understanding as well as per- 
formance. 


In many universities, liberal arts courses 
have multiplied so rapidly that they have 
become more specialized than the profes- 
sional courses. In one of our West Coast 
universities, for example, there are twenty- 
seven courses on United States history 
alone: social, cultural, intellectual, diplo- 
matic, constitutional, economic, by war 
periods, by names of reformers, and even 
a history of historians. Nine have A and B 
parts, so there are really thirty-six of these 
courses. In all, 148 courses in history are 
offered — same catalogue; same school. ‘The 
reader can decide for himself whether this is 
specialized or general education. 

Unfounded Claim No. 5. Do the liberal 
arts subjects provide the best possible prep- 
aration for entering a business career? ‘Lhis 
is, of course, another common claim of our 
critics. C. Easton Rothwell, president of 
Mills College, for example, recently stated 
that liberal education—as opposed to 
technical and business degrees — lays the 
basis for sound judgments about the affairs 
of industry and that business prefers the 
liberal arts graduate. A meaningless cliche. 
Let’s get down to specifics. Will the business- 
man employ as his secretary someone who 
has had a course in Ancient Aramaic in 
preference to someone who has had a course 
in typewriting or shorthand? Will he employ 
an accountant who has had a course in 
Advanced Persian, A and B, in preference 
to one who has had accounting or general 
business? The answers to these questions 
are obvious, and President Rothwell ought 
to know better. 

I was an office manager for a large com- 
pany for a time. I’ve done administrative 
work in a university for a good many years. 
I’ve helped with the placement of university 
graduates since 1930. I can tell you, right 
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off, that a liberal arts course does not pre- 
pare young people for careers in business. 
Graduates with liberal arts degrees have a 
tough time getting placed. If they do get 
placed, they must accept, as a rule, a menial 
job — and they find it very hard to gain 
promotions. 

I wish now that I had kept a record of the 
hundreds of young men and women who 
have come to me after their graduation from 
a liberal arts program, describing their 
difficulty in getting placed and asking for 
help in planning a business education pro- 
gram that would aid them in meeting one of 
the most important responsibilities in life — 
that of providing for their needs and com- 
forts. Most were bitter because they had 
been “sold down the river’ by a misinformed 
or dishonest counsellor. 

Let’s look briefly at the critics who remind 
us that mechanization is outmoding many 
business jobs — that what we teach in busi- 
ness classes will be obsolete before the stu- 
dents graduate and enter employment. 
“Therefore,” they say, “a liberal education 
is the only sensible one for a business career.”’ 
I have heard this cry since I started teaching 
in 1929, but the basic skills and understand- 
ings needed by career seekers in business are 
much the same today as they were then. 
Long before 1929, the same things were 
being said about some of our courses. In 
the 1889 issue of the Frank Harrison Short- 
hand Magazine, for example, there appeared 
an article on the end of shorthand. It’s the 
report of an interview with Thomas A. 
Edison, who had just invented the phono- 
graph. We’ve been talking about the death 
of shorthand ever since. The net result of 
this loose talk is that we are faced with a 
real shortage of qualified stenographers and 
secretaries. Ask any businessman who has 
tried to hire one in the last five or six years. 
A piece on the front page of Wall Street 
Journal some months back entitled “The 
Shorthand Shortage” stated that the dearth 
of stenographers and secretaries was the 
most serious manpower problem faced by 
American business. 

A course in medieval folklore will not take 
the place of one in accounting for the young 
man or woman who wants to prepare for a 
business career. I hope that those of our 
students who wish to prepare for business 
careers or to learn how their economic system 
operates will be able to get this kind of help 
in our schools. 

Unfounded Claim No. 6. Do the courses 
making up the highly touted basic intel- 
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lectual disciplines group provide the best 
possible preparation for college entrance? 
This is another claim of those who hope to 
kill business education. The famous Evght- 
Year Study published in 1942 discredits this 
claim. A pile of evidence was collected, 
which is largely ignored by our critics, indi- 
cating that no course or pattern of courses 
was sacrosanct in determining success in 
college. The grades made by students in the 
courses they took were the most valid indi- 
cators of achievement in college. Why do our 
critics ignore this evidence? It is clear that 
they open their minds only to the facts they 
want to see and believe. They ignore those 
that cut across their prejudices. And this, 
they say, is scholarship! 

Plans have been drawn to stifle all forms 
of useful education. ‘To enforce this dia- 
bolical scheme, the cultists are rigging college 
entrance requirements. High school gradu- 
ates who lack a program of basic intellectual 
disciplines as set down by the cult will not 
be able to enter. They must either take the 
prescribed courses or stay away. Once they 
enter, they won’t be able to graduate from 
college unless they take the courses that 
make the “intellectual” list. In effect, then, 
what is supposed to be a plan to strengthen 
education becomes in reality a powerful 
scheme to control it. 


Unfounded Claim No. 7. We come to the 
last claim of our critics. They assert that 
European education is superior to ours. Our 
critics make much of this point because most 
European schools are quite traditional. They 
emphasize the so-called basic intellectual 
disciplines. They exclude all other subjects. 
The claim is sheer horse-radish! Most in- 
telligent writers on the subject state that 
quality comparisons cannot be made. 
Conant, for example, makes little use of 
such comparisons in his book The American 
High School Today. The attempt on the part 
of some writers to do so, he said, “has 
produced more false impressions and foolish 
conclusions than any other element in the 
current discussion on education.” 


A few years ago, I visited schools in seven 
European countries. To tell the blunt truth, 
I was a bit apalled by the meager programs 
I saw. ‘Textbooks were out of date and 
poorly written. Even the most needful 
facilities were almost non-existent. In a 
number of schools where I was told that 
English learning was a requirement, I had 
difficulty finding students who could con- 
verse with me in English. Certainly, the 
business education programs that I saw were 

















reminiscent of those we had when I was a 
student in high school. 

Arthur W. Foshay of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, recently reported on 
his study of French schools made through 
the Ministry of Education. His report 
appears in Leadership, October, 1959. He 
found that French schools have degenerated 
into institutions of memory and that facts 
are not related to French national life. He 
concluded that the conditions he found were 
responsible for the present mess that exists 
in French social and economic life. As a 
result, six comprehensive schools have 
already been organized and are functioning. 
Broader training is being provided in them. 
Memorizing is being played down. Changes 
will be made slowly, but they will be made. 


Liberal Education Mumbo-J umbo 


So much for the claims of our critics. It 
has not been difficult to discredit their 
claims, but it has taken time. I want next 
to tell you about what was to me the most 
interesting part of my study. It had to do 
with the goals that the members of the basic 
intellectual disciplines cult hope to achieve. 
I can tell you, right off, that there is no clear 
statement of their objectives. Liberal 
education is defined as basic intellectual 
discipline; and basic intellectual discipline 
is defined as liberal education. By most, it is 
said not to have a goal — only learning for 
learning’s sake. If it is useful education, it 
can’t be any good, simply because it is useful. 
Any education that is motivated by a desire 
to achieve occupational status, financial 
independence, or professional competence 
isn’t any good because it is bound to be 
superficial or mercenary. So the meaning- 
less words flow. “Like musicians who love 
the beauty of music for its own sake,”’ wrote 
one of the cultists, who referred to himself 
as a “‘beloved egghead,” “so the true scholar 
is one who loves learning for its own sake.” 
Learning, they say, is intellectual. It must 
be viewed and dealt with apart from the 
whole learner. It cannot be concerned with 
the need he has for it. It cannot be concerned 
with his aspirations. It cannot attempt to 
improve his social or economic status. It 
can do none of these things, for if it does, it 
ceases to be true education. What rot! After 
a while, what these people write begins to 
sound like the operations manual of the 
beatnicks. 

The members of this clan hold that if one 
trains the intellect to reason, physical, 
emotional, and social development will 
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follow. Furthermore, they hold that certain 
subjects have the power to discipline the 
mind and that others do not. Only they are 
qualified to judge which subjects belong to 
which group. ‘They are the source of all 
knowledge and are the authorities on what 
should be taught, regardless of differences 
that exist in learners and the demands of our 
society. All subjects and all teachers not 
belonging to the select group must be driven 
out of the schools or relegated to a position 
of no importance. Professor MacLean, one 
of my colleagues in the institution for which 
I work, sums up their philosophy neatly in 
this way. He states that their system calls 
for an intellectual elite of “‘eggheads” in 
control, a middle class trained to follow and 
obey the elite, and a great mass of lower-class 
citizens to serve the middle and upper class. 
Educationally, this philosophy calls for a 
tightly restricted academic curriculum with 
no electives, heavy homework assignments, 
regimentation, and strict authoritarian dis- 
cipline imposed in the classroom. 

Don’t think that the “‘eggheads” do not 
mean business, for they do. Already, they 
have rigged college entrance requirements to 
put their scheme into operation. Special 
privileges in the form of cash handouts, 
super-duper honor rolls, gold embossed 
diplomas, and more pay for liberal education 
instructors have been proposed and in some 
cases already adopted for those who conform 
by pursuing the curriculum planned for 
them by the “‘eggheads.” If we let them get 
by with these special privileges, we can 
expect further demands. Students who fol- 
low the cult line will be given a place on the 
platform at graduation, wear white silk 
gowns, and carry bouquets of orchids. Those 
who do not will be required to sit in a roped- 
off section of the balcony, wear drab olive 
green gowns, and carry geraniums. ‘This 
makes a lot of sense, doesn’t it? But such 
is the logic of the “egghead” planners of 
our educational system. 


Recommend Solutions 


Let me take a few minutes next to outline 
some solutions to the problems that face 
business educators. I have already hinted 
at some of the solutions in the foregoing 


discussion. They are given here in brief 
form. 
First. It’s time to countercharge. The 


“eggheads” have had things their way too 
long. We must examine the charges they 
make against business education and the 
advantages they claim for their own field. 
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We must use our personal experiences as 
students and teachers to dispute their 
unfounded charges and claims. We must 
collect evidence and put it to good use. We 
must fight for the things we believe in and 
for the principles we know to be true. 


A liberal education is not the best educa- 
tion for learners bound for careers in 
business. 

A liberal education does not produce 
superior thinkers. 

A liberal education is not a cure-all for all 
the problems faced by individuals and 
society. 

Liberal education curricula are _ pro- 
liferated almost beyond belief. As a 
result, they are highly specialized. 
Many have degenerated into exercises 
of memorizing and forgetting. 

Second. We must work for a balanced 
educational program for our students. ‘There 
is much in liberal education courses that 
our students need. We must be ever-ready 
to work with well-intentioned school faculties 
to provide a meaningful, well-organized, and 
challenging program of studies for our 
students. 

Third. We must know what contribution 
business education makes to the welfare of 
our students and country. It helps interested 
and qualified students to learn and combine 
those skills, attitudes, and understandings 
that are needed to enter and build business 
careers. Business education has helped 
thousands upon thousands of students to 
achieve security and independence through 
competency. It is a record of which all 
business educators can be justly proud. 

Furthermore, business education provides 
tangible goals for students. It gives meaning 
and direction to learning. Conant stated as 
much in his book, 7'he American High School 
Today, when he wrote that students enrolled 
in elective programs aimed toward develop- 
ing competency in a particular area have a 
commitment to their studies which gives 
them an attitude toward their whole pro- 
gram, including the required courses, which 
is more serious than that of boys or girls 
of medium ability who have been forced to 
take an academic program. 

Business education teaches students how 
to think. There is much problem-solving in 
all business subjects. Problems must be 
analyzed and understood, solutions must 
be planned and tried, and results must be 
evaluated in terms of established standards. 
Our students must learn, retain, and use. 
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Contrast this with the learn-and-forget 
formula used in many liberal arts classes. 

Moreover, we provide a general business 
and economic education for all the students 
in school that gives them a basis for under- 
standing the problems of consumers and 
citizens in an economic society. 

Fourth. Business educators must strive 
for constant improvement of their own 
programs. The content of our courses must 
be studied, weighed, selected, and strength- 
ened. Our teaching methods must be 
sharpened. Our understanding of our stu- 
dents must be improved. Achievement 
standards must be studied and raised. Our 
teachers must question intelligently and 
experiment. ‘There are probably present 
somewhere better answers for almost every- 
thing we do in the teaching profession. Let’s 
help find those answers. 

Fifth. Finally, business educators must 
build strong professional ties. We can do 
much by strengthening our teacher organiza- 
tions and working through them. We must 
write and speak about our field. We must 
become more active in school planning. Let 
me finish by quoting my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Malcolm MacLean, who describes our 
job far better than I could do it. “Courage 
on our part,” he says, “intelligent com- 
promise, continued labor in this most 
fascinating and rewarding of professions is 
far better than timidity, panic, or retreat.” 
It’s time we broke the “egghead” strangle- 
hold on business education. 








Ownership Opportunities in 
Commercial Establishments for 
the High School Business 
Graduate 
(Continued from page 103) 


Amusement, Recreation Services (Billiard, 

pool parlors; bowling alleys, movie houses; 

bands, orchestras, entertainers) 

Hotels, Motels, Tourist Courts, Camps 

The alert business teacher should not 
only have a complete library of texts and 
periodicals dealing with this problem, but 
should make certain that the school guidance 
counselor is kept informed on the subject. 
The Government Printing Office publishes 
a rather complete series of booklets on 
“Establishing and Operating... .” 

Perhaps the greatest direct and immediate 
contribution the business department of the 
secondary school can make in this area is in 
an adult evening and/or a post-high school 
business curriculum. 
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Making Business Law Functional 


by C. P. KLASSEN 
CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA 


The use of field trips and a mock trial can do much toward develop- 
ing interest in your law classes. 


Classes in high school business law are be- 
coming more common every year, and rightly 
so, for our life and daily activities are sur- 
rounded by legal boundaries of one kind or 
another. To have the students become aware 
of this fact, it is necessary to arrange for 
activities that afford student-learning ex- 
periences while in class — experiences that 
will easily be remembered and carried over 
into later life. 

Many questions arise from class discus- 
sions that the textbook does not answer; 
some questions may be peculiar to the 
community, or the answers may vary de- 
pending upon the state in which you life. 
In such cases, the students keep a record of 
their questions until just before the end of 
the semester. Arrangements are then made 
to have a local attorney come into the class- 
room and give the class the best known an- 
swer to each of the questions. The time spent 
with the attorney in the classroom is in- 
valuable because the students receive 
first-hand information. They are also able 
to ask questions relating to their own 
problems, especially situations dealing with 
the rights and privileges of minors today. 
Later the class is taken to visit the superior 
court of the county to listen to the disposi- 
tion of the criminal calendar. This trip and 
experience impresses them with a respect for 
law and for the whole court procedure as 
we find it in our country. To see in action the 
judge, clerk of the court, bailiff, and other 
court personnel prompts the students to ask 
intelligent questions and helps them under- 
stand the attorney’s answers. 

During the fifteenth week of the semester, 
we arrange to have the students go to the 
superior court to witness a civil case. Seeing 
how the prospective jurors are called for is an 
experience anxiously awaited; then how they 
are questioned and finally impanelled to hear 
the case before the court proves most valu- 
able. The students learn who may be a 
juror, who might be excused, and why. Then 
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they see how the court instructs the jury and 
charges them with a responsibility which 
they must honor. 

Because of our bus schedule, the class can 
stay only two hours, thus the students may 
hear only part of a case. Enough of the case 
is heard, however, to arouse real interest; 
then the students can follow the case in the 
daily newspaper. 

After visiting the superior court, the 
students write in detail a story of a case 
about which they have heard or read. The 
students who volunteer or are selected to act 
as attorneys, judge, and clerk of the court, 
together with the teacher read these papers. 
One case is chosen to be used in our class- 
room as a basis for a mock trial. The 
plaintiff, defendent, and the necessary wit- 
nesses are chosen, and accurate charts are 
drawn on the blackboard. The trial takes 
place during the last three days of the 
semester. The two attorneys for the 
plaintiff and the two for the defendant care- 
fully prepare their briefs, seeking to prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt the guilt of the 
other party and the innocence of their client. 
The presiding judge, of course, has to be an 
unusually intelligent student in order to 
keep a regular courtroom atmosphere. This 
student judge must use good judgment in 
sustaining or over-ruling any objections. 
The clerk of the court prepares fictitious 
names for every member of the class taking 
part in the program so that any class 
semblance might be converted into a usual 
serious court atmosphere and procedure. 
After all testimony and arguments are 
heard, the jury goes into the deliberating 
room where it has to decide how much, if 
anything should be awarded to the plaintiff. 
When they come back into the courtroom, 
the judge reads the verdict. The mock trial 
finishes the work for the semester. It has 
become an annual affair with the business 
law class in our school. Many of the 

(Concluded on page 142) 
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Observe Your Typewriting Class 


by DEWEY OAKLEY, JR. 
VIRGINIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


A planned program of observation and testing of your typewriting 
students will pay dividends. 





How can we, as typing instructors, 
suggest ways of improving typing 
techniques unless we have care- 
fully observed the typing student 
at work? Many instructors have 
fallen into the habit of grading 
papers while the class is taking 
timed writings or working on 
problems. We must limit the num- 
ber of papers we grade. I feel that 
it is far more important that we 
watch the students at work rather 
than keep ourselves occupied with 
the grading of papers. 

Unless we have carefully ob- 
served the students at work, 
suggestions as to how each student may cor- 
rect his errors are merely a guess. We know 
that if most errors made by a beginner are 
on letters from the bottom row, the student 
is probably seated too close to the machine; 
but how can we be sure unless we actually 
see his elbows flared out? Could it not be 
that his chair is too high? 

An observation check sheet, similar to the 
one shown on the following page could be 
profitable to any typing class. 

Try this with your classes. As time permits, 
select two or three students from each class 
whom you observe carefully. Make out a 
check sheet on these students. Rate each 
student as excellent, needs improvement, or 
poor on each technique. A carbon copy of 
the results should be given to the student 
after each of the three formal observations. 
The student should show improvement on 
those techniques rated as needs improvement 
or poor by the time he is checked again. By 
the time all students have been checked three 
times, you will see that your time has been 
well spent. Each student will become more 
and more alert, and consequently, more work 
and better work will result. This check sheet 
should form a part of the final grade. Note 
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also, that this check sheet lists all 
the fundamentals of good typing. 

What about time? Most business 
teachers have very limited spare 
time, and it becomes a difficult 
question to know what to do with 
the great number of papers sub- 
mitted by typewriting students. It 
would be unfair to the student if 
the papers were disposed of with- 
out allowing some credit. Students 
would become careless of their 
work if they knew it was being 
ignored or discarded by the 
teacher. A heavy penalty on all 
errors not corrected or circled 
should be imposed on the students daily 
work papers. If the penalty is heavy enough, 
the teacher can simply spot check the papers 
and the student will soon find that he fares 
better by correcting or circling all errors. 
This will reduce from hours to minutes the 
teacher’s time spent in proofreading home- 
work or classwork papers. 

An appropriate testing program can 
greatly reduce the time needed to grade 
typewriting students. A few of the most 
usual times of setting up good testing pro- 
grams are: after a specified number of class 
periods, after each section of your text, 
or, whenever you feel enough material has 
been covered to justify a test. Many pub- 
lishing companies produce standardized tests 
which correlate with the textbook. A good 
semester exam should complete your testing 
program. 

By carefully observing your typing classes 
and setting up an appropriate testing pro- 
gram, you will find that the number of 
teacher hours has been reduced and your 
students have become proficient typists. 
Give this plan a try — your students will 
appreciate it, and you will have a feeling 
of achievement. 
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OBSERVATION CHECK SHEET 




















for 
Judy Steno 
Code: Date: 
1 — Excellent First Observation 
2 — Needs Improvement Second Observation 
3 — Poor Third Observation 
Technique First Second Third 





FEET flat on floor, one slightly in front 





BACK erect 





ARMS comfortably close to body 





HANDS rest lightly on home keys 





FINGERS well curved 





EYES looking squarely at copy 





BODY squarely centered on letter H 
POISE unruffled 








MACHINE completely adjusted for work 





SPACE BAR bounce-off stroke with right thumb 
TABULATOR used correctly 
SHIFTING smooth 











CARRIAGE returned without looking up 





COPY propped up at right 





STROKING brisk, quick release 
TOUCH even 
WORK HABITS good use of time 
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Business Education in the Urban and 
Rural Public High Schools of the 
State of Washington 


by WESTON C. WILSING 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Compare your local and state business education picture with this 
one in the state of Washington. 


Education at public expense carries with it 
the responsibility to be as effective as pos- 
sible. This obligation, in turn, suggests 
periodic appraisal of objectives, means of 
attaining goals, and accomplishments in the 
light of changing conditions and increased 
knowledge. 

Such an appraisal of business education 
was made in the urban and rural public 
high schools of the state of Washington for 
the school year 1955-56. Attention was 
centered on (1) determining the over-all 
objectives of business education; (2) its 
organization and administration; (3) subject 
offerings and curricula; (4) plant and equip- 
ment; (5) materials, methods, and standards; 
(6) student personnel practices; and 
(7) achievements. Evaluation focused 
attention on ascertaining if this important 
area of instruction was: (1) measuring up 
to the standards for effective business educa- 
tion established in the professional literature 
of the field; (2) meeting the needs and desires 
of Washington employers; and (3) attaining 
the objectives which business teachers and 
public school administrators had set for it. 

In order to observe the environment in 
which business programs were being con- 
ducted, I visited 57 of the 264 accredited 
public high schools in the state of Washing- 
ton. Talks were held with slightly over 150 
business teachers and 80 administrative and 
guidance personnel, and hundreds of classes 
in session were observed. Non-directive type 
interviews concerning the programs and 
products of the public high schools were also 
held with approximately 150 office managers, 
personnel directors, supervisors, and top 
executives in 97 employing units located in 
different areas of the state. Some of the 
major findings of these investigations are 
summarized in this article. 
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OBJECTIVES 

According to public school administrators 
and business instructors, the primary ob- 
jectives of business education are: 

1. Vocational — the preparation of stu- 
dents for beginning office and, to some 
extent, store positions, 

Prevocational — providing students 
with introductory training to serve as a 
base for further instruction in business. 

3. Personal use—the development of 
skills and knowledge of value to stu- 
dents in the wiser and more efficient 
handling of their personal business 
affairs. 

4. General education — making important 
contributions toward the development 
of young citizens with some degree of 
economic and business understanding, 
consumer competency, and skill in 
communication and computation. 

5. The limited vocational goal — equipping 
high school youth with sufficient skills 
to take advantage of the current labor 
market even though educators had no 
illusions that such students were voca- 
tionally proficient. 

6. The accommodation objectives — a term 
coined to describe goals concerned 
primarily with the accommodation of 
the business program to certain stu- 
dent, school, or community needs and 
wants. It includes such expressed 
purposes as “providing a place to put 
kids,”’ servicing community and school 
duplicating and typing needs, teaching 
courses that students said they wanted, 
and providing needed electives. 

The proximity to centers of employment 
tended to make rural schools, located on the 
fringe of central cities, similar to urban high 
schools in their emphasis on the vocational 
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office training aim. On the other hand, their 
small size often forced them to stress the 
prevocational or accommodation goals, much 
in the manner of open country schools. It 
was concluded that objectives are among 
other things, a function both of school loca- 
tion and school size. 


MAJOR MEANS OF ATTAINING OBJEC- 
TIVES 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. Four 
basic types of local organizational structure 
were observed. Proceeding from the simple 
to the more complex, they are— 

1. Organizational Structure No. 1, which 
consisted of the superintendent of 
schools dealing directly with the 
teachers of business subjects. This 
organization was found only in the 
very small, rural school districts. 

2. By far the most prevalent organiza- 
tional structure consisted of the prin- 
cipal at the top (with varying amounts 
of authority retained by the super- 
intendent) who dealt directly with 
instructors of business subjects. Be- 
sides being the typical country and 


small city high school pattern, Organ- 
izational Structure No. 2 was also em- 
ployed in some large high schools 
where administrators were opposed to 
departmentalization. 

3. Organizational Structure No. 3 in- 
cluded the principal (with almost com- 
plete authority and responsibility for 
the high school program), a formally 
designated business department head, 
and from three to ten business teachers. 
It was typical of high schools located 
in small central cities. 

4. In multiple high school districts where 
the need for articulation and compar- 
ability of programs tended to force part 
of the authority for business education 
back to the superintendent’s office, a 
fourth basic pattern was noted. Al- 
though organizational structures in 
this category took rather divergent 
forms, they all contained one common 
element: some form of central office 
supervision. 

The numerical importance of these four 

organizational types is summarized below. 


TABLE I 


ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE SAMPLE OF URBAN AND 
RURAL PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1955-56 








Number of Schools Per Cent 
Total Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Organization No. 1 7 0 7 0.0% 26.9% 
Organization No. 2 35 16 19 51.6% 73.1% 
Organization No. 3 9 9 0 29.0% 0.0% 
Organization No. 4 6 6 0 19.4% 0.0% 
Totals 57 31 26 100.0% 100.0% 








SUBJECT OFFERINGS AND CURRICULAR PAT- 
TERNS. 1. Typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping dominated business offerings 
in the public schools. The median city high 
school offered four semesters of typewriting 
and shorthand, two semesters of bookkeep- 
ing and office practice, and one semester of a 
social business subject (general business, 
business law, economics, economic geog- 
raphy, or consumer education). The typical 
rural school followed this pattern but offered 
only one year of shorthand and no office 
practice. 
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2. Almost three fourths (74 per cent) of 
registrations in business subjects in the city 
high schools were concentrated in beginning 
and advanced typewriting, first-year short- 
hand, and elementary bookkeeping. The 
corresponding figure for country schools was 
82 per cent. 

8. Three basic plans of curricular organ- 
ization were identified. In schools with 
Curriculum Pattern No. 1, either a single 
“commercial major” or differentiated busi- 
ness curricula were set up. In schools with 
Curriculum Pattern No. 2, no business 
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sequences were established, but the number 
of credits needed for a major or a minor in 
business education (as well as for any other 
area of specialization) was designated. The 
most common of these was a six-credit 
major and a four-credit minor. In a third 
pattern, neither the minimum number of 
credits needed for a major or minor nor 
specific programs were outlined. While city 
high schools were about equally divided 
among these three patterns, a preponderance 
of rural schools followed Curriculum Pat- 
tern No. 8. 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. 1. The highest 
equivalent number of rooms employed for 
business classes in the ‘sample of city high 
schools was 13.2; the median was 3.4; and 
the lowest was 1.4. In schools located in 
rural communities, the corresponding figures 
were: 3.2 rooms for the largest school, 1.4 the 
median, and 1.0 the lowest. 

2. Relatively more country schools con- 
ducted their business classes exclusively in 


For a grade of: A 
Beginning Typing 45-52 NWPM 
Advanced Typing 56-65 NWPM 
Beginning Shorthand 80 WPM 
Advanced Shorthand 110-120 WPM 





business suites than did city schools. Usual! 
quarters for business education in the city 
schools consisted of a basic suite of typing 
and office practice rooms plus a number of 
other rooms scattered throughout the build- 
ing or in adjoining plants. 

MATERIALS, METHODS, AND STANDARDS. 

1. One publishing company dominated in 
bookkeeping, typewriting, general business, 
and business law. Another publisher’s text- 
— were used almost exclusively in short- 

and. 

2. About one half of the schools employed 
the functional method of teaching beginning 
shorthand and one half, the manual. How- 
ever, all schools taught office practice prin- 
cipally by the rotation method. 

3. Standards were customarily set in 
typewriting and shorthand and consisted 
primarily of speed goals on straight copy for 
a period of five minutes. In order to qualify 
for various grades, students had to attain 
the following approximate levels: 


B C D 
87-43 - 28-35 15-25 NWPM* 
47-55 40-50 29-39 NWPM 
70 60 (50) WPM* 
90-110 80-90 (70-80) WPM* 


*The goals reported above differed from the actual statements of business teachers, especially in the beginning 
course in typewriting. Most standards in this subject were reported as gross words a minute. For purposes of com- 
parison, all typing rates were reduced to net words a minute by deducting ten words for each error from the total 
gross words whenever it was possible to do so; i.e., whenever a maximum number of errors was set for a timed writ- 
ing. A minimum of 95 per cent accuracy was generally considered acceptable in scoring shorthand transcripts. 


SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

SKILLS ATTAINED, MATERIAL COVERED. 

1. Skills attained by business students in 
typewriting and shorthand paralleled the 
standards reported above, according to their 
teachers’ claims, although there was a 
definite skewing toward the higher grades in 
advanced classes. 

2. First-year bookkeeping students in 
70 per cent of the public high schools were 
at least exposed to keeping of partnership 
records in addition to accounting for sole 
proprietorships. Students in almost 50 per 
cent of schools also completed a chapter on 
the keeping of corporation accounts. 
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3. Office practice competencies of busi- 
ness graduates consisted primarily of 
acquaintance-level skill on the common 
office machines and familiarity with alpha- 
betic and geographic filing. 

PROMINENCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

1. Registrations in business classes repre- 
sented 68 per cent of the senior high school 
student body in the city schools and 72 per 
cent in the rural schools. If all four years are 
considered, the percentages were 61 and 
57 respectively. Of the total student popula- 
tion in the city and country schools in the 
sample, enrollments in the seven broad areas 
of business education reached the following 
proportions: 
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Percentage of Urban Percentage of 
Urban four year and four year Rural 
High Schools enrollment Rural enrollment High Schools 
(Urban) Rank (Rural) 

(31) (28,834) (4,838) (26) 
Typewriting 30.2 30.6 Typewriting 
Shorthand and 

related 9.3 9.7 Bookkeeping 
Shorthand and 
Bookkeeping 8.3 7.8 related 
Social business 4.8 6.1 Social business 
Office practice 
Fundamentals* 3.7 1.4 and related 
Office Practice 
and related 3.6 1.0 Fundamentals* 
Distributive Distributive 
education 1.4 0.5 education 








*(The “fundamentals” consisted of business arithmetic, business English, penmanship, and spelling.) 


2. Other evidences of the prominence of 
business education in the public high schools 
of the state were these: 

A. Excluding health and physical edu- 
cation, approximately one out of eight 
classes in the urban and two out of fifteen 
in the rural public high schools consisted 
of offerings in business education. 

B. Classes in business subjects were 
equal in number to those taught in the 
social science area and were second only 
to those taught in the language arts. 

C. Better than one out of six teachers 
of high school subjects in the country 
schools and better than one out of eight in 
the city schools instructed at least one 
business course. 

3. The remarkable thing about the prom- 
inence of business education in the public 
high school program was that it was achieved 
almost solely on the basis of elective choice 
by students (unlike English and _ social 
studies, for example). At the same time one 
marvels at this record, one must also con- 
clude that administrators in almost all of the 
public high schools in Washington did not 
consider any business subject of sufficient 
importance to warrant requiring it of all 
high school youth. 
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EVALUATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
IN TERMS OF MEETING PROFESSIONAL CRI- 

TERIA. Important shortcomings of business 

education in Washington included: 


1. Business education in the public high 
schools of Washington fell short of meeting 
standards for effective business education 
stated in the professional literature, prima- 
rily in the area of a general lack of close 
school-community __ relationships. Such 
“arm’s length” dealings were evidenced 
chiefly by the absence of advisory commit- 
tees, unilateral determination of business 
education objectives and curricula, and 
almost complete lack of surveys on com- 
munities’ occupational and training needs. 

2. Lack of emphasis on the economic 
understanding and consumer education ob- 
jectives of business education, and conse- 
quent dearth of subject offerings in these 
areas. 


3. Lack of proper supervision on the state, 
local school district, and individual school 
levels. 

4. Larger classes were considered desir- 
able. 

5. Inadequate curricular organization and 
content for achieving the vocational goal. 
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6. Failure to sponsor business education 
clubs and to identify through certificates 
or other means those graduates who attained 
vocational competency. 

7. Insufficient number and variety of 
office machines; poor physical facilities in 
distributive education; and inappropriate 
or lack of facilitating equipment (aids to 
teaching and learning such as demonstration 
stands, adjustable desks, etc.), especially in 
typewriting. 

8. Failure to appeal to as many senses as 
possible, to use work simplification ideas, 
and to take advantage of community re- 
sources in the teaching of business subjects. 

9. Inadequate provision for the selection, 
guidance, placement, and follow-up of busi- 
ness students. 

There were, of course, exceptions to these 
general findings, with a few school systems 
exemplifying the very best in recommended 
practices. 

On the credit side of the ledger, Washing- 
ton high schools generally were meeting the 
standards of professional literature in the 
following important respects: 

1. Fifty-three out of 57 schools in the 
survey sample set forth rather clearly articu- 
lated objectives for their programs in busi- 
ness education; moreover, the content of 
these objectives was similar to the desired 
goals of business education stated in the 
professional literature. 

2. Business instructors were consulted 
often in curriculum matters, and generally 
their wishes were followed in the purchasing 
of textbooks and equipment. 

3. Especially in the city schools, only busi- 
ness teachers were assigned to the teaching 
of business subjects. 

4. Distributive education programs were 
organized almost completely in agreement 
with the recommendations of authorities in 
the field. Supervision was provided by local 
school district coordinators in multiple 
school districts and by the state supervisor 
in others; coordinated work experience was 
required, and, except in one school system 
which was organized outside of the state 
program, instructors were given at least two 
periods a day for coordination purposes; 
advisory committees were used; students 
were selected; and, as a rule, good com- 
munity contacts were maintained. 

5. The number of rooms provided for 
business education usually agreed with 
standards stated in business education 
publications; moreover, the bulk of these 
facilities were rated from “fair” to “good” 
by the investigator. 
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6. Washington high schools were in almost 
complete accord with the stipulation that 
business subjects be given the same amount 
of credit as other academic subjects. 

7. Most business instructors observed 
were enthusiastic about their courses and 
displayed this enthusiasm in their teaching; 
students also reflected a good deal of interest 
in their work. 

8. Standards of achievement were estab- 
lished, especially in the skill subjects of 
typewriting and shorthand, although these 
were usually the simpler words a minute on 
straight-matter copy rather than the more 
complicated production rates often ad- 
vocated by writers in the field. 

APPRAISAL IN TERMS OF MEETING EMPLOYERS’ 
NEEDS AND DESIRES. On the whole, the public 
high schools were providing the types of busi- 
ness education that businessmen wanted and 
expected; i.e., vocational training for steno- 
graphic, typing, and general clerical occupa- 
tions. In fact, the shortages of office workers 
which plagued many employers in the sample 
would have been even more acute had the 
public high schools not been servicing these 
needs. However: 

1. Some employers condemned the public 
high schools in their communities for not 
providing specialized office machines in- 
struction (highly skilled key-driven calcu- 
lator operators, key-punch and accounting 
machine operators, and the like) and dis- 
tributive education. 

2. Many employer’s complained that the 
schools were not turning out enough em- 
ployable graduates in the occupational areas 
for which they were furnishing training 
(they often blamed poor or inadequate 
guidance for this situation). 

3. Most businessmen cited the weaknesses 
of high school products particularly in 
attitudes, character traits, and the funda- 
mentals. Other areas that needed improving 
included: accuracy in typewriting, com- 
petency in taking shorthand dictation, how 
to act in an office, “general business under- 
standing,” and how to apply for a job. 

Under the procedures used, it was not 
possible to determine whether the short- 
comings of high school graduates set forth 
by businessmen applied equally to students 
who were completely trained or primarily 
to those who elected just a few business 
subjects. Consequently, it was thought 
desirable to compare the achievements of 
high school students at the end of one and 
two years of instruction with the entrance 
standards of employing units in the busi- 
(Concluded on page 182) 
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Instruction 


Individualized Typewriting 


by EUGENE R. KEFFER 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE 
WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI 


Mr. Keffer describes a plan used by Florence Totten of Kansas 
City, Missouri, to individualize typing instruction and simulate 
office work. 


The evidence available from intelligence, 
special aptitude and achievement tests, and 
observations by highly skilled typing 
teachers leads us to believe that not all 
students have the ability to master type- 
writing skills according to a set schedule. 
Yet quite frequently all students are assigned 
the same exercises each day in any given 
class. In this article, I propose to describe 
a method whereby each student is encour- 
aged to develop skills in accord with his 
ability and application. This method has 
been used very successfully for many years 
by Florence Totten, chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Westport 
High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Within the framework of this method, each 
student is given an opportunity to acquire 
the basic typewriting skills; in addition, he 
is provided with experiences which are de- 
signed to facilitate the improvement of these 
skills and the acquisition and development of 
additional skills. Every student in the class 
is given an opportunity to acquire the basic 
skills at approximately the same time, since 
all students type each identical exercise in 
the textbook at the same time. 

In addition to these daily exercises 
selected from the textbook, each student is 
given a block assignment, known as produc- 
tion work. This production work consists of 
the types of jobs which would be considered 
routine in an office. Among the types of 
jobs included in the production work are the 
following: typing multiple carbon copies of 
a letter, typing a spirit duplicator master- 
sheet and producing a specified number of 
copies, typing a stencil, producing a specified 
number of mimeographed copies, etc. There 
are enough jobs assigned to keep the slower 
students busy for a specified length of time. 
When a student completes his production 
work, he is given additional assignments, 
usually jobs received from the principal’s 
office for which extra credit is given. 
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When a job is assigned and the student has 
had no previous training or experience in the 
technique for executing it, the teacher 
demonstrates to the student the proper tech- 
niques and methods for executing the job. 
This demonstration is usually given to only 
one student at a time, since the demonstra- 
tion is given when the student is ready to 
learn the techniques required for the job. 

During the time students are working on 
production work, the classroom is organized 
to simulate an office. Consequently, the 
student is not given any more supervision 
in the execution of these production jobs 
than he would get in an office. The end re- 
sults for which production work is designed 
are as follows: (1) to teach students to 
complete assigned jobs in a specified period 
of time, (2) to teach students to follow direc- 
tions, (3) to motivate students, and (4) to 
teach students to do production work in a 
simulated office. In order to facilitate the 
achievement of these objectives, the produc- 
tion jobs are planned as follows: (1) the 
production work has a time limit, (2) direc- 
tions are provided for each specific job, 
(3) actual office work is assigned to students 
who complete the required block assignment, 
and (4) students are given the production 
jobs in the same manner they would receive 
them in an office. 

With this type of classroom organization, 
the time allocations of a typical daily lesson 
plan could be as follows: 


10 minutes....... Warmup: Exercise in 
textbook. 

15 minutes....... Ten-minute timed exer- 
cise in textbook. 

25 minutes....... Production work. 


I have described a method for individual- 
izing instruction in typing in which all 
students are taught the basic skills simul- 
taneously. Each student is given an oppor- 
tunity to develop these skills at his own rate 
within a planned block assignment. 












A CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS 
Introductory Course 
(Chapters 1-19) 


Elementary Course 
(Chapters 1-30) 


First-Year Course 
(Chapters 1-36) 


Advanced Course 
(Chapters 1-28) 


(Also in a Canadian and Spanish 
Edition) 
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OKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


y Yarlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


ethier to learn and easier to teach 





More attention to ease in teaching and learning was given by the 
authors, editors, and consultants in building the twenty-first edition. 
Careful consideration is given to the proper grade level of vocabulary, 
the gradual introduction of new terms, the readable length of sentences 
and paragraphs, and the proper selection and placement of illustrations 
with the textual material. There is a proper balance among theory, 
application, and drill that makes the book easy for a teacher to present 
and for the student to understand and master. 


The following comment from a teacher in New Mexico is representative 
of how teachers feel about the twenty-first edition: ‘I would like to say 
that the students and I appreciate the concise organization and readily 
understood content of this text, with its practical, step-by-step develop- 
ment of material. We feel that it is almost impossible to go wrong in 
this course if the text and other materials are employed in the manner 
prescribed by the authors.”’ 


You will applaud also the twenty-first edition when you use it in your 
classes. 
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FICE PRACTIC 


Third Edition 


This functional practice set contains 
standard size forms for forty integrated 
office typing jobs covering a six month's 
period of employment for the H. A. 
Montgomery Company. A book of 
instructions is included in the set without 
extra charge. The instructions for each 
job explain what to do and give the 
data needed. TYPEWRITING OFFICE 
PRACTICE may be completed in ap- 
proximately twenty-five hours of work 
or in about six weeks in the average 










orrict® PRACTICE 


eT ad 


classroom. 


The teachers’ manual, furnished free 
when the set is ordered for class use, 





is arranged for easy checking. 
TYPEWRITING 


| OFFICE PRACTICE if 
— «| §OUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
= ene (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
: _....____ Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
i Wo Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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News 


CLASSROOM 


AND PROFESSIONAL 


New England Meeting 


The annual convention 
of the New England 
Business Educators As- 
sociation will be held on 
November 19, 1960 at 
the Algonquin Regional 
High School in North- 
borough, Massachusetts. 
The theme of the conven- 
tion is “Business Educa- 
tion Standards for To- 
morrow.” 

The keynote speaker 
for the convention will be 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Officers of the organi- 
zation are: president, Professor Lester I. 
Sluder; first vice-president, Edith McKenzie; 
second vice-president, Dr. Dean R. Mals- 
bary; secretary, Shirley Morrill; treasurer, 
Rose A. Farese; assistant treasurer, 
Eleanor M. Lambertson. 





Dr. Lessenberry 





Thomas Foster at Utah 


Dr. Daryl Chase, 
president of Utah State 
University, has appoint- 
ed Thomas L. Foster 
director of the business 
education and secretarial 
science programs at the 
college. Prior to his 
appointment, he was 
chairman of the Division 
of Business at Howard 
Payne College, Brown- 
wood, Texas. Dr. Foster 
received his B.S. degree 
and his M.S. degree 
from Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater. He received his 
Doctor of Education degree from Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Dr. Foster has taught in high schools and 
colleges in Oklahoma, Nebraska, California, 
and Texas, and is very active in national and 
state business education associations. 














Mr. Foster 








University of North Dakota Announces Doctoral Programs 


The North Dakota State Board of Higher 
Education recently approved granting the 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. Degrees in the field of 
Business Education at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Both the Ph.D. and the Ed.D. programs 
will require a major of 50 semester hours in 
the field of Business Education. The Doctor 
of Education Degree requires a broad minor 
in the field of Education and a recommended 
minor in other selected fields, preferably 
Business Administration. 

The Ph.D. program permits two minors in 
addition to the major in Business Education. 
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These may be selected from several fields 
but Business Administration and Education 
are recommended. In addition, a reading 
knowledge in two foreign languages is 
required for the Ph.D. Degree. 

A number of graduate teaching assistant- 
ships are available. The stipend for these 
assistantships ranges from $1,800 to $2,100 
for a 9 month term plus the remission of 
tuition charges. Interested students in be- 
ginning a Doctoral Program should write to 
John L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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The program for the 
thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation has been an- 
nounced by the president, 
Hulda Erath, The Uni- 
versity of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Lafayette. 

The meeting will take 
place on November 24 
through November 26, 
1960 at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Parker A. Liles, 
Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, 
Atlanta, is the local chairman of the con- 
vention. 

Other officers of the association include: 
first vice-president, Reed Davis, West Vir- 
ginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery; 
second vice-president, James Crews, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville; secretary, 
Elizabeth O’Dell, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia; treasurer, William P. War- 
ren, Enka High School, Enka, North 
Carolina. 

The convention will officially open with a 
U.B.E.A. breakfast on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing at 7:45 a.m. At 9:00 a.m. the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be held with the 
U.B.E.A. president, Gladys Bahr, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, presiding. 

The complete program follows: 





Dr. Erath 


Wednesday, November 23 


6:30 P.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, November 24 
Thanksgiving Day 


7:45 A.M. 
U.B.E.A. Breakfast 
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Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 


Southern Business Education Association 


The Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 
November 24-26, 1960 


Convention Theme: “Business Education — A Challenge for All’’ 








9:00 a.m. 
U.B.E.A. Representative Assembly 


Presiding: Gladys Bahr, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, president of U.B.E.A. 

Roll call and accrediting of delegates of 
affiliated associations: Hollis Guy 

Discussion Groups and Business Session 

11:00 a.m. 

Tours 

6:00 P.M. 

Official Reception for all S.B.E.A. mem- 

bers, guests, and exhibitors 


7:00 P.M. 
Fellowship Dinner 
Speaker: Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, 


Business Education Department, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington 
9:30 P.M. 
Open House 


Friday, November 25 
7:45 A.M. 
F.B.L.A. Breakfast 
Presiding: Frank Herndon, F.B.L.A. 
Board of Trustees, Southern Region, 
Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 25 
9:15 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 

Presiding: Hulda Erath, president of 
S.B.E.A., University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, Lafayette 

Invocation: The Reverend Edwin C. 
Coleman, Rector, St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, College Park, Georgia 

Greetings: Dr. Claude L. Purcell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, State of Georgia, 
Atlanta 

Speaker: Russell Hosler. president of 
N.A.B.T.E., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Topic: ‘The Challenges in Business Edu- 
cation” 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 25 


10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Carl Jorgensen, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Virginia; vice 
chairman, Sarah Dean West, Sylvan 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia; secre- 
tary, Ethel Plock, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Topic: ‘Meeting the Challenge by 
Teaching Business English” 

Speaker: Dorothy E. Lee, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Business Meeting 

PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS DIVISION 
Friday, November 25 


10:45 A.M.—-12:15 P.M. ) 
Chairman, Milo Kirkpatrick, Jr., King’s 


Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina 
Topic: “The Importance of Production 


Typewriting” 

Speaker: T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

Business Meeting 


JUNIOR COLLEGES DIVISION 
Friday, November 25 


10:45 a.M.—-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman, Eleanor R. Dixon, Manatee 
College, Bradenton, Florida; vice chair- 
man, Sara Best, Walker College, Jasper, 
Alabama; secretary, Mary E. McCain, 
Averett College, Danville, Virginia 

Topic: “Human Relations in Business” 

Speaker: Edwin C. Marotte, District 
Administrative Manager, Aluminum 
Company of America, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and president of the Atlanta Chapter of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation 

Topic: “The Business Man in Business 
Education from the Viewpoint of the 
Educator” 

Speaker: Curtis Bishop, president, Averett 
College, Danville, Virginia 

Business Meeting 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DIVISION 
Friday, November 25 
10:45 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
Chairman, G. H. Parker, Business Educa- 
tion Department, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; vice chairman, Ken- 


neth Roach, College of Education, 
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University of Georgia, Athens; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary Lib Vance, Business 
Education Department, Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Georgia 

Topic: “Implications of Recent Forces 
and Trends in Collegiate Education” 

Speaker: Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON 
Friday, November 25 


12:30 p.m.—2:15 P.M. 

Host Chapter: Omega Chapter, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Presiding: Eleanor Brown, president, 
Omega Chapter, Nashville, Tennessee 

Speaker: D. B. Roark, executive assistant 
and personnel director, Mississippi 
Chemical Corporation, Yazoo City, 
Mississippi 

Business Meeting 


BASIC BUSINESS SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 25 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Chairman, James L. White, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina; 
vice chairman, James W. Loyd, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 
secretary, Mary McGinty, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Topic: To be announced 

Moderator: Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 

Panel Members: 

Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois 

Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Gladys Peck, supervisor of business 
education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Ray Price, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 

Business Meeting 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 25 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 

Chairman, Wilson Ashby, University of 
Alabama, University; vice chairman, 
Richard Clanton, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
secretary, Virginia Harris, Radford 


College, Radford, Virginia 








Topic: ‘Administrators and Supervisors 
Accept the Challenge to Business Edu- 
cation” 

Moderator: Lytle Fowler, University of 
Mississippi 

Panel Members: 

Enos Perry, supervisor of Business 
Education, Chicago City Schools, 
Illinois 

Charles Nix, West High School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Newton Oakes, North Georgia College, 
Dahlonega, Georgia 

Business Meeting 


CLERICAL PRACTICE SECTIONAL MEETING 


’ 


Friday, November 25 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Chairman, J. Curtis Hall, Auburn Univer- 
sity, Auburn, Alabama; vice-chairman, 
Leon Ellis, Hillsborough High School, 
Tampa, Florida; secretary, Ellen Moore, 
Florence State College, Florence, Ala- 
bama 

Theme: “How to Dawdle Less and Teach 
More in Clerical Practice” 

Topic: “Teaching Clerical Practice With- 
out the Use of Office Machines” 

Demonstrator: Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Topic: “Teaching Clerical Practice by the 
Case Method” 

Demonstrator: Marie Ann O6esterling, 
Hewitt-Trussville High School, Truss- 
ville, Alabama 

Topic: ‘Teaching Clerical Practice by the 
Project Method” 

Demonstrator: Richard Greene, Wash- 
ington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Virginia 

Topic: “Teaching Clerical Practice by 
the Committee Method”’ 

Demonstrator: Doris B. Reed, Jordan 
Vocational High School, Columbus, 
Georgia 

Business Meeting 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


Friday, November 25 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 

Chairman, James Wykle, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Columbus; vice 
chairman, Harry Swain, Atlantic Chris- 
tian College, Wilson, North Carolina; 
secretary, Harold B. Kane, Savannah 
Vocational School, Savannah, Georgia 
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Topic: “Case Problems for the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting” 
Moderator: J. Marshall Hanna, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 
Panel Members: 
Eileen T. Altrock, East Atlanta High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia 
Vance T. Littlejohn, Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro 
Arthur Walker, supervisor of Business 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Virginia 
Rebecca Perkins, Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Alabama 
Business Meeting 


SECRETARIAL SECTIONAL MEETING 
Friday, November 25 


3:00 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Chairman, Woodie L. Tucker, Richmond 
Professional Institute, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Richmond, Virginia; 
vice-chairman, Evelyn Withers, Frank 
L. Ashley High School, Gastonia, North 
Carolina; secretary, Mary Marshall 
Beard, West Fulton High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Topic: ‘Education for Top-Level Secre- 
tarial Positions” 

Speaker: George A. Wagoner, The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Topic: “Opportunities for Top-Level 
Secretaries” 

Speaker: Margaret Emery, Secretary, 
Reynolds Metal Company, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Business Meeting 


CONVENTION BANQUET 
Friday, November 25 


7:00 p.m.—9:00 P.M. 
Invocation: Donald Fuller, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville 
9:30 p.m.—12:00 Midnight 
Convention Ball 


SPECIAL BREAKFASTS 
Saturday, November 26 


8:00 a.m.—9:00 a.m. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Indiana University 
New York University 
Richmond Professional Institute 
University of Kentucky 
University of Mississippi 
University of Tennessee 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, November 26 


9:15 A.M.-11:15 A.M. 

Presiding: James W. Crews, second vice 
president of S.B.E.A., University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Topic: “Issues and Questions in Business 
Education” 

Panel Chairman: Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Panel Participants: 

Hamden L. Forkner, Professor Emeri- 
tus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

John H. Moorman, University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville 

Lucy Robinson, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville 

William Warren, Enka High School, 
Enka, North Carolina 

Gerald A. Porter, president of M- 
P.B.E.A., The University of Okla- 


homa, Norman 


CLOSING SESSION 
Saturday, November 26 


11:15 a.m.-11:45 A.M. 

Presiding: Hulda Erath, president of 
S.B.E.A. 

Business Meeting 

Presentation of new officers, state repre- 
sentatives, and divisional and sectional 
officers 

Adjournment 


Opportunity in Distributive 
Education 


The New York State Department of Civil 
Service will conduct an examination on 
January 21, 1961, for Associate in Distribu- 
tive Education. The position is open to any 
qualified United States citizen with a salary 
range of $8220-$9870. The position requires 
a master’s degree; specialization in business 
education, business administration, or edu- 
cational administration; and 5 years experi- 
ence of which 3 must have been in 
distributive education. Completion of re- 
quirements for doctoral degree may be 
substituted for some experience. 

For details contact Recruitment Unit, 
Box 4F, Department of Civil Service, The 
State Campus, Albany, New York. 
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Thomas New Chairman at 
Mankato 





Dr. Morgan I. 
Thomas, professor of 
business education at 
Mankato State College 
since 1953, became the 
new Chairman of the 
Business Education Divi- 
sion at Mankato State on 
September 1 of this year. 
He replaces Dr. Duane 
McCracken who has 
served as chairman con- 
tinuously since it was 
established in 1948. 
Dr. Thomas comes to his 
new position with a B.A. 
degree from Westmar 
College, Westmar, Iowa, and M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. His experience includes 
teaching at Boone High School and Junior 
College, Boone, Iowa; Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater, and seven years at Man- 
kato State. He has just completed a two- 
year term as president of the Minnesota 
Business Association, and he holds member- 
ship in numerous other professional societies. 

Dr. McCracken will continue to serve on 
the faculty as a full-time classroom teacher. 











Dr. Thomas 


New D. E. Supervisor in 
New York State 


John E. Whitecraft, Chief of the Bureau 
of Business and Distributive Education of 
the New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York, has announced the 
appointment of Dr. E. John Gradoni as 
Associate in Distributive Education. 

Dr. Gardoni has been teaching marketing, 
statistics, and management at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, since 
1958. He received his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany. He received his doctor’s degree in 
the field of business and distributive educa- 
tion from New York University. 

Prior to his last position at Ball State, 
Dr. Gardoni was employed by General 
Motors Corporation and worked in the area 
of factory field sales and dealer management 
training and development at General Motors 
Institute. He has taught and coordinated 
cooperative work enterprises in schools in 


New York State. 
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New Deans of Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries 
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Mr. Wagoner Dr. Hayden 





At the meeting of the Institute for Certify- 
ing Secretaries in Kansas City, Missouri, on 
September 9, Professor George A. Wagoner, 
of the College of Business Administration, 
University of Tennessee, was elected dean 
of the institute. Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, of 
the University of Houston, was elected 
assistant dean. The new secretary is 
Miss Katherine B. Nowell of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

The Institute for Certifying Secretaries is 
sponsored by the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation, of which Mrs. Evelyn G. Day, of 
Middletown, Ohio, is president. 

The institute is composed of six business- 
men, six educators, and six secretaries. The 
purposes of the institute are to upgrade the 
profession of secretary by setting standards, 
constructing tests, and administrating ex- 
aminations for awarding the certificate of 
Certified Professional Secretary. The first 
examination was given in 1951. There are 
now approximately 2,000 secretaries who 
have qualified for the Certified Professional 
Secretarial certificate. 


Donald A. Wescott 


Donald A. Wescott, head of the Business 
Education Department at Woodbridge High 
School, Woodbridge, New Jersey, passed 
away on January 7. He received his B.S. 
degree from Rider College and his M.E. 
degree from Rutgers University. 
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N.B.T.A. News 


The first vice president and general con- 
vention chariman, Eileen Schutte, Elmwood 
Park High School, Elmwood Park, Illinois, 
has announced the convention theme of 
“Business Education — Vital to the Na- 
tional Welfare” for the 63rd annual Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association Con- 
vention. The meeting will be held this year 
at the Palmer House Hotel in Chicago on 
December 27, 28 and 29. 

An innovation is the office practice work- 
shop, which will be conducted by Doris 
Crank, assistant professor of Business Edu- 
cation, Illinois Normal University, Normal. 
This workshop is open only to those in- 
terested people who registered with James T. 
Blanford, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, by November 1. 


Eastern Michigan Meeting 


“Effective Evaluation in Business Educa- 
tion” will be the theme for the fall Business 
Education Conference to be held at Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, on Decem- 
ber 3. Mary Robek is chairman of the con- 
ference. 

Appearing on the morning session of the 
conference will be Dr. Mary E. Oliverio, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She 
will speak on “Standards and Evaluation in 
Production Typewriting.” 

Carlton A. Stewart, personnel manager 
of the Michigan Hospital Service, will ad- 
dress the group after luncheon with a talk 
entitled ““The Effects of Office Changes on 
the Clerical and Management Staffs.” 

Dr. Oliverio will moderate a panel on the 
subject of “Standards and Evaluation in 
Office Procedures”’ for the afternoon session. 
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Message to School Administrators 


Throughout our great country there is a shortage — a growing shortage — of competently- 

trained and economically-informed graduates who are prepared to fill business positions. 

A country cannot grow strong through science, mathematics, and engineering alone. There 

must be proper balance in the skills and knowledge of our people if we are to have a balanced 

and strong nation. Business teachers everywhere are asking only for proper balance in 

education, including business education. The following message is one of a series to call 
this problem and this plea to the attention of school administrators. 


Will Engineers and Scientists Become Clerks of the Future? 


For all the recent world-wide emphasis on 
scientific achievement, the United States 
still faces a worsening shortage of scientists 
and engineers. ‘“‘More ominous,” com- 
ments Howard A. Meyerhoff, executive 
director of the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission, “is the fact that in Septem- 
ber 1958 freshman engineering enrollments 
dropped 11.1 per cent and in 1959 there 
has been another drop of 3.5 per cent.” 

Against this backdrop of a continuing 
shortage of scientific and engineering per- 
sonnel, there is a frenzied effort being made 
to get business graduates from colleges and 
secondary schools for positions in various 
offices, reports the Department of Labor. 
In the case of typists, stenographers, and 
clerical personnel, the demand far exceeds 
the supply. Why should our schools and 
businesses be concerned about the shortage 
of clerical and scientific personnel in our 
country at this time? 

There is evidence that due to the short- 
age of clerical help many engineers and 
scientists are doing the work of clerks. 
The problem is simply that too many 
qualified engineers and scientists are wast- 
ing valuable time on routine clerical chores 
when they could be conducting valuable 
research. 

Have our large engineering and chemi- 
cal companies fully utilized the technical 
skills of their scientific personnel? Are 
they economizing by using the available 
labor force to produce the maximum 
amount of goods and services? It must 
be assumed that the degree of technolog- 
ical development has an important bear- 
ing on total production. An engineer can 
devote more time to research with the 
assistance of clerical help than he can with 
his manual labor alone. This clerical help 
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will generally cost on the average of $3,000 
a year as compared to $6,000 a year for a 
beginning engineer or scientist. 

Research shows that it requires an 
average of seven clerical workers for every 
scientist, mathematician, and engineer. 
Clerical help for the routine duties of the 
engineering office and science laboratory 
would supplant the work being performed 
by technicians, engineers, and scientists. 
Ordinarily an engineering clerk will be a 
high school graduate with reasonable com- 
petence in typewriting and the ability to 
check materials and prepare reports. They 
will also keep records, copy materials, 
handle supplies, operate duplicators and 
calculators, and use library facilities. 

In the United States, our strength lies 
in the proper balance of education in skills 
and knowledge. Our progress has come 
through the teamwork in our industries, 
science and defense. Strength in the intel- 
lectual powers of our nation can surely 
come only by the development of the 
strongest power of every individual. 

In this democratic society, the general 
education required by all citizens should 
be determined carefully. Specialized study 
in vocations such as business education 
should be encouraged for those whose 
interests and abilities indicate the greatest 
chance for success. In this way, teamwork 
in our industries, business, and defense can 
be improved, and scientists and engineers 
can be released for urgent work in their 
specialized fields. 


JOHN C. ROMAN 

SUPERVISOR OF 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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7th 
Edition 


1960 Printing 


WITH CORRELATED 
ARITHMETIC 


The principles of arith- 
metic are systematically 
woven into the solving of 
practical problems. The 


early problems 


involve 


simple fundamentals. As 
the student progresses, he 
is required to make more 
difficult applications. 
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“Jeachers depend ou this book 
that 3 based ou 30 years 
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GENERAL BUSINESS has maintained its posi- 
tion of leadership for many years because each 
edition is the product of a continuous process of 
listening, observing, investigating, weighing 
suggestions, and trying out new ideas. The 
authors have constantly kept ‘‘an ear to the 
ground” in the development of the best for 
both the student and the teacher. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is kept in tune with 
business by analyzing and incorporating current 
business thinking and practice. It is kept in 
tune with the best teaching procedures by 
evaluating them in actual classroom situations. 
The practical, accurate content of this book 
presents the everyday functions of business, 
provides practical consumer information, and 
trains for good citizenship. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 
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Promotion for E. L. Groover 


On September 1, 1960, 
Everett L. Groover as- 
sumed his new duties as 
Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive, Business and Co- 
operative Education in 
Duval County, Florida. 

Mr. Groover has 
taught business subjects 
at Andrew Jackson High 
School, Jacksonville, 
Florida, and served for 
five years as head of the 
business education de- 
partment. 

He received his B.S. 
degree in business educa- 
tion from Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, and his M.A. degree in business 
education from the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Prior to his new appointment, Mr. Groover 
served as Coordinator of Guidance for Duval 
County in Jacksonville. 






























Mr. Groover 






* +. * 
Old Balance Sheets 


Mr. Norris Harris, who for forty-two years 
has taught at Baltimore City College, Balti- 
more Maryland, has decided to give his back 
issues of The Balance Sheet to anyone inter- 
ested in receiving them. Requests should be 
addressed to Mr. Norris Harris, 2906 Ala- 
meda Boulevard, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
Postage should be included with your 
request. 

The following issues are available: 1931, 
No. 1, 3, 4; 1932, No. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9; 
1933, No. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7; 1934, No. 4, 9; 
1935, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9; 1936, No. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9; 1937, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9; 
1938, No. 2; 1939, No. 7, 8, 9; 1941, No. 2, 
4, 6, '7; 1942, No. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8; 1943, No. 2, 
5, 6, 8; 1944, No. 4, 8; 1945, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9; 
1946, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9; 1947, No. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, '7, 8, 9; 1948, No. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9; 
1949, No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9; 1950, No. 1, 5, 
6; 1951, No. 6; 1954, No. 2, 3, 9; 1955, No. 1, 
3, 4, 5; 1956, No. 5, 6; 1958, No. 3, 4, 5, 9. 


Catholic Meeting 


The annual regional meeting of the Central 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association will be held on November 25 at 
Vincentian High School in Pittsburgh. 
Sister Germaine is the general chairman of 
the meeting. 
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WORD STUDIES 


4th Edition—By Walters and Lamb 


in yo GF 


If your students have trouble with 
vocabulary and spelling, don’t wait 
another minute. Order WORD STUDIES 
today. 


WORD STUDIES is truly an amazing 
book. In many schools it is ordered 
regularly for every high school student. 
It is more than a speller because it 
emphasizes vocabulary building, pro- 


nunciation, word meaning, word usage, 


and spelling. 


There is a place in your school for 
WORD STUDIES even though you do 
not offer a specific spelling course. 
Many schools use this book as a supple- 


ment in English or in other classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Ball State Conference 


The 37th annual Busi- 
ness Education Confer- 
ence at Ball State 
Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, will be held 
on November 11 and 12, 
1960. 

Dr. Lawrence Erick- 
son, professor at the 
University of California 
at Los Angeles, will be 
the featured business edu- 
cation lecturer. 

Sharing the program 
with Dr. Erickson will be 
Mr. William Clark, finan- 
cial editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, and Dr. John Hannaford, eco- 
nomics instructor at Ball State College. 








Dr. Erickson 


Michigan Conference 


The 8th annual Northwestern Business 
Education Conference will be held in the 
Student Center at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, on November 5, 1960. 

The theme of the conference will be ‘““The 
Decade Ahead in Business Education.” 
Featured speakers on the program will be 
Herbert Tonne, professor at New York Uni- 
versity; Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
E. L. Marietta, professor at Michigan State 
University. 


Post-Doctoral Seminar 


in Colorado 


During the week of August 22, 1960, 
twenty-three directors of graduate programs 
in business education met at the University 
of Colorado at Boulder. Attendance was on 
an invitational basis and the following states 
were represented: California, Colorado, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The four graduate-degree-granting colleges 
in Colorado served as hosts for the meeting. 
All discussions were on an informal basis and 
there was no set agenda for the conference. 
The group will meet at the University of 
Colorado during the week of August 21, 
1961, for their second meeting. 
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Business Education in the Urban 
andRural Public High Schools 
of the State of Washington 


(Continued from page 118) 


ness sample. Generally speaking, it was 
discovered that students who completed two 
years of typewriting and shorthand in the 
public high schools attained the skill stand- 
ards wanted for beginning employment; 
those who elected only one year of instruc- 
tion often fell short of desired achievement 
for beginning office positions. 

These data, along with other evidence 
and the comments of employers and edu- 
cators themselves, led to the conclusion that 
graduates who were completely trained in 
the business field, especially the better 
students, appeared to be meeting the needs 
and wishes of Washington employers quite 
well. Those who were incompletely trained, 
or who ranked rather low academically, often 
left a lot to be desired. 

APPRAISAL IN TERMS OF MEETING BUSINESS 
EDUCATION OBJECTIVES. In terms of achieving 
the objectives which public school adminis- 
trators and business instructors had set for 
business education, the investigator’s con- 
clusions, on a state-wide basis, were: 

1. The prevocational, limited vocational, 
and accommodation objectives were being 
attained quite well. 

2. The goals of preparing students for 
beginning office and store positions, of equip- 
ping them with business skills and knowledge 
for their personal use, of providing guidance 
of an exploratory nature, and of making con- 
tributions to improved skills in communica- 
tion and computation were being accom- 
plished only partially. 

8. The aims of developing occupational 
intelligence, consumer competency, and 
general business understanding were gener- 
ally not being achieved. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Most of the recommendations set forth for 
improving business education in the state of 
Washington were, of course, concerned with 
correcting the weaknesses that were found. 
Of these suggestions, perhaps the most 
efficacious would be the appointment of a 
state director of business education and the 
employment of special supervisors in large 
school systems. Qualified personnel in these 
positions would provide the leadership for 
effecting many of the changes proposed in 
this study. 
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University of Detroit Conference 


The second annual business education 
conference, sponsored by the Institute for 
Business Services of the University of 
Detroit, was held on the school campus on 
October 8. 

The conference theme was “Vitalizing the 
Business Education Program,” and to pre- 
sent the theme there was an impressive array 
of leaders in business education and industry. 

The director of the conference was 
George E. Martin, University of Detroit. 


Tri-State Meeting 


The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association was held at 
the Webster Hall Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on November 4 and 5, 1960. 

Prominent speakers on the program were 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Hamden L. Forkner, Professor Emeritus, 
Columbia University. 

The banquet speaker at the convention 
was Dr. Abe Laufe, Associate Professor of 
English at the University of Pittsburgh. 


New Business Education Super- 
visor in New York State 


The appointment of Douglas T. Adamson 
to the position of Associate in Business Edu- 
cation in the Bureau of Business and Distrib- 
utive Education, State Education 
Department, Albany, has been announced 
by John E. Whitecraft, Chief of the Bureau. 

Mr. Adamson has been Chairman of the 
Business Division and an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business at the State University of 
New York, Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Delhi. He earned his B.S. in 
Commerce from the College of Education at 
Albany, his Ed.M. in Administration from 
the University of Rochester, and he is cur- 
rently a doctoral candidate in Business 
Education at Syracuse University. 

At Delhi Tech. he was responsible for the 
supervision and development of two-year 
programs in Accounting, Management and 
Marketing, Secretarial and Administrative 
Assisting, and Hotel and Resort Manage- 
ment. Mr. Adamson has taught in the public 
high schools of Rochester, N. Y. He is a 
member of several business teachers asso- 
ciations and fraternities. 








Nontechnical . . 
Practical ... 





Here is a classroom-tested book that includes information 
on current consumer trends and modern advertising media. 
The material is presented in a simple nontechnical manner 
and emphasizes the concrete and minimizes the intangible 
theories. The student is introduced to the practical realities 
of advertising in such a way that he easily grasps an under- 
standing of the purposes, the theories, and the actual me- 


chanics of preparing layout and copy. 


es 


FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 


__/ ADVERTISING 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


2nd Edition—By Agnew, Meehan and Loso 





A functional book that prepares for 





5: immediate office employment and future 


promotion... 
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1 CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical class- 
room experience that leads to competence on the job. It 
ee aids in the mastery of certain office duties that have not been 
included in other courses. It gives refresher training in once- 


learned understandings and skills that are partially lost if they 

are not used constantly. The old and the new understandings and 

skills are integrated by means of a series of realistic office assign- 

ments. Proper guidance is given in the development of personal quali- 
ties so that the student will be more likely to succeed on the job. 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare the student for a 
clerical position. It develops a background of understanding that qualifies 
employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 


A workbook, twelve achievement tests, two examinations, and a filing set 
(FILING OFFICE PRACTICE) correlate with the textbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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National Workshop on 
Economics for Business 
Teachers 


The first national workshop on economics 
for business teachers was held at Montclair 
State College in Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, this past summer. The workshop 
was sponsored by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, the Young Presi- 
dents Organization, and the United Business 
Education Association. 

Participants in the workshop represented 
twenty-two different economic education 
regional councils from California to Massa- 
chusetts. The regions were represented by 
teams of three made up of two high school 
teachers of business and one college professor. 

A major purpose of the workshop was to 
develop plans for the more effective teach- 
ing of economic concepts in business courses. 
Although the major emphasis was placed on 
the content of these courses, attention was 
given to techniques, materials, and course 
approaches. General business on the elemen- 
tary and advanced levels was an area of 
concentration by more than one-half of those 
in attendance. Bookkeeping and economics 
were the courses to which particular atten- 
tion was given. 

During the three-week workshop, the 
participants heard formal speeches and panel 
discussions; they participated in question 
and answer sessions, and in various other 
activities focused on different aspects of 
economics. Some of the problems discussed 
were: pricing in the market, the role of the 
businessman in our economic system, the 
role of organized labor, money and banking, 
the role of government, fluctuations in a 
growing economy, projected needs of our 
economy, and security for individuals. 

The speakers at the workshop included a 
very impressive array of specialists and 
leaders in business, business education, and 
business administration. 

Participants worked individually and in 
committee groups to plan how they would 
incorporate economic concepts into their 
teaching during the coming school year. A 
written report will be submitted by each 
group, reporting the degree of success in 
applying the economic workshop concepts 
in their classes. Based on these reports, a 
publication will be prepared and distributed 
to interested persons. 

The official reporter for this workshop was 
Arthur L. Taylor, Columbus Senior High 
School, Columbus, Indiana. 
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The new third edition of INTENSIVE CLER- 
ICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is 
organized into seven parts as follows: 


PartI. Grammar, Punctuation, and 
Capitalization 

Part II. Vocabulary and Spelling 

Part III. Arithmetic 

Part IV. Business Information 

Part V. Tests of Aptitudes and Capaci- 
ties 

Part VI. Typewriting and Shorthand 


Part VII. Employment 


An Inventory of Clerical Skills and 
Information is a new feature of the third 
edition. It is in the nature of a pretest. 
Following this inventory the student is told 
where he may receive help concerning 
any of the eighty items he may have missed. 


A perfect score is indicated for each pre- 
test, exercise, and test in INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING. The last two pages in the workbook 
provide space for the completed date and 
the student's score on each assignment. 


South -Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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It’s Good Business. This film in black and white 
can be shown in $5 minutes. “It’s Good Business” is 
endorsed and used by The Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard University and recom- 
mended by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. It relates how salesmen and buyers can work 
together as a team, and tells why purchasing agents 
prefer to deal with salesmen who put themselves in 
the buyers place and who can furnish them with 
valuable ideas. 


Summary. The setting for the film is in the pur- 
chasing office of a large company. As the story begins, 
Bill Thompson, purchasing agent, tells his secretary 
that he is leaving the firm and has recommended her 
to take over as his successor. It develops, however, 
that his recommendation to the president of the firm 
was not approved, and Mr. Evans, now employed in 
the sales department, is appointed to take over as act- 
ing purchasing manager. 

During his six months period as purchasing manager, 
Mr. Evans is confronted with many of the carry-over 
problems that existed in his office. It is necessary, 
therefore, for him to justify changes to be made and 
policies to be followed. Tense situations develop in the 
office in handling the personnel who are affected by 
these changes in policy. Mr. Evans, using a tactful 
approach, is able to put his new ideas into practice. 
With the changes made in procedures, the business 
forms and the methods of handling these forms also 
had to be changed for more efficient operation. 

The following points are illustrated and emphasized: 
(1) proper office procedure in handling daily problems 
in the purchasing department; (2) correct methods of 
handling interviews when talking with salesmen; 
(3) changes to be made for handling business office 
forms to improve efficiency in keeping records, process- 
ing shipments, billing of the invoices, etc.; (4) impor- 
tance of having supporting evidence to justify the 
installation of new equipment, results obtained with 
the use of the equipment, and the economy of opera- 
tion; (5) handling an interview properly with the presi- 
dent of the firm when it is necessary to explain the 
operation of the purchasing department; (6) intensely 
human reactions of the boss, department heads, sales- 
men, and other personnel when improved methods are 
suggested. 

“It’s Good Business” closes showing the acting pur- 
chasing manager, Mr. Evans, receiving recognition for 
his ability by being appointed permanent purchasing 
manager with a salary increase. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
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use in all business courses, D. E. training programs, 
in-service training programs, and special adult groups. 


Sale and Rental. To obtain this film, write to Busi- 
ness Education Films, 4607 16th Avenue, Brooklyn 4, 
New York. The rental fee for “It’s Good Business” is 
$4.00 a day plus transportation charges both ways. 


The Magic Wheel. This film, presented by the 
National Cash Register Company, is a 16-mm. film in 
color that requires 30 minutes showing time. Business 
— have revolutionized the world in which we 
ive. 


Summary. “The Magic Wheel” is an informative 
film that will prove interesting to many persons. You 
will see scientific researchers at work on the electronic 
magic of the future. Because of adding machines, 
accounting machines, and cash registers, much of the 
drudgery of daily tasks has been relieved, resulting in 
speeded up economy. 

The film takes us to the home of the National Cash 
Register Company in Dayton, Ohio, where, by the 
ingenious application of a single basic principle, the 
magic wheel, serves as a basis for the development of 
our new modern machines. While visiting the plant, 
we are taken on a trip through the various departments. 
To make us realize what makes a large company 
operate smoothly, the following points are developed 
and illustrated: (1) recognition of good employee 
relations; (2) the importance of pleasant working 
conditions, such as the lunch room, medical center, 
and recreation facilities provided for all members of 
the family; (3) modern methods of machine assembly 
with precision manufacturing of parts; (4) the develop- 
ment of mechanical parts for one machine and the 
carry-over to improve operation of other new machines 
in process; (5) modern machines which are currently 
in use; (6) the development of the educational program 
for employees. 

The film closes showing how American products, 
such as these modern machines, are now used all over 
the world and how the foresight in research by manu- 
facturing plants has made this progress possible. 

Recommended Use. ‘‘The Magic Wheel” is recom- 
mended for general business, bookkeeping, and clerical 
or office practice courses. It can be used to advantage 
for adult groups, PTA meetings, and service clubs. 

Sale and Rental. This film can be obtained from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th Street, 
New York 22, New York. There is no charge except 
for transportation. 
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HOW BUSINESSES ARE 
STARTED AND OPERATED 





A Modern Textbook for Advanced 
Business Principles 





BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


3rd Edition—By Shilt and Wilson 


SOME TOPICS BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is a very 
specific and practical book in its treatment of every 
Cc Oo Vv ERE D topic. In order to help the student grasp the fundamen- 
+s tals of business organization and business operation, the 
¢ Organizin ’ 
: S student starts with the organization of a business and 
° Financing proceeds through a study of the essentials of operating 
* Starting and managing a business. To make the fundamental 
© Mausin principles easier to understand, its emphasis is on small 
~~ g businesses, but there is adequate recognition of the prob- 
e Equipment lems of large businesses. Attention is given to the ele- 
® Layout ments of business that are important to those (a) who will 
, work in business, (b) who will own a business, (c) who 
¢ Purchasing will manage a business. Many integrated examples and 
® Selling numerous illustrations serve to make principles mean- 
¢ Advertising ing. 
® Display 
¢ Transportation ° ° 
vi South-Western Publishing Co. 
* Collecting 
* Budgeting (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
¢ Insurance Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
* Banking New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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The Seven Keys to Better, Faster Typing. 


1959. This manual has been prepared to assist you in 
becoming an “‘artist of the keyboard.” It presents, 
in one source, a number of invaluable aids to better 
typing which have been developed and perfected by 
many expert typists over a period of several years. 
These aids include a detailed, illustrated explanation 
of each part of the typewriter and its proper use for 
both a standard and an electric typewriter; tips for 
improving your typing technique; hints to help you 
lan your work; suggestions on working your plan; 
helpful **tricks of the trade”; techniques for cutting 
stencils; methods to be used in correcting mistakes; 
and hints on taking care of your typewriter. A thorough 
mastery of these techniques will help in developing 
typing skill to the highest possible degree of pro- 
ficiency. 

This publication sells at $5 cents per copy and may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Catalog No. CS 1.58:6/2. 


Future Jobs for High School Girls. 1959. 
The information contained in this pamphlet is designed 
for high school girls, their counselors, and their parents. 
This pamphlet describes the job future for young 
women. Stressing the importance of completing school, 
it provides information on a variety of occupations open 
to women, from the woman-dominated secretarial 
group to technical specialties where women are just 
beginning to make their marks. All of the occupations 
described can be entered by high school graduates and, 
in most of them, a high school education is the basic 
requirement. 

his pamphlet discusses ways of obtaining job 
training in vocational courses, on the job, through 
apprenticeship, or through education beyond high 
school. It also tells something about the nature of the 
work, job possibilities, the qualifications and training 
needed, and opportunities for advancement in 22 
different occupations. 

Order from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 64 p. 
Catalog No. L 13.19:7. Price per copy, 40 cents. 


Film Evaluation Project — Delta Pi Epsilon. 
1959. This new, paper-bound, 80-page publication 
represents the first of a continuing source of current 
evauations in the business studies field by the National 
Evaluation Committee. The original project was 
launched several years ago by Kappa Chapter at The 
University of Michigan. In nine years, this Chapter 
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evaluated 235 films and filmstrips and published these 
evaluations in four separate volumes. 

All business administrators and business teachers 
will find this new directory volume a most valuable 
and complete guide when selecting visual aid materials. 
The table of contents makes it easy to locate the special 
type of visual aid most suitable for the various business 
courses or selected units of instruction. In addition to 
the suggestions provided for using each of the sixty 
aids to the best advantage, a comprehensive compiled 
rating of many viewers is included in the back part of 
the manual. 

Copies are available at $2 each. Request from: 
Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, Executive Secretary, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


Evaluation of Pupil Progress in Business 
Education. 1960. The new American Business 
Education Yearbook, published as a joint venture by 
The Eastern Business Teachers Association and The 
National Business Teachers Association. 

The yearbook committee worked with leading 
business educators from the entire nation when setting 
up and evaluating the plan to be used in presenting 
the theme of this publication, “Evaluation of Pupil 
Progress in Business Education.” 

The following parts include: Part I — The Philos- 
ophy of Evaluation — Overall Concept of Evaluation — 
Evaluation in the Skillbuilding Subjects — Evaluation 
in the Basic Business Subjects. Part II — The Tools 
of Evaluation — Test Construction — Applications of 
Test Construction by the Classroom Teacher — De- 
velopment of Nonformal Evaluation Techniques — 
Application of Nonformal Evaluation Techniques by 
the Classroom Teacher. Part III — Evaluation in the 
Different Business Subjects — Typewriting — Short- 
hand and Transcription — Clerical, Office, and Secre- 
tarial Practice — Office Machines — Bookkeeping and 
Accounting — Salesmanship, Retailing, and Mer- 
chandising — General Business — Business Law — 
Economic Geography. Part IV — Evaluation ‘on the 
Job — Cooperative School-Business Programs — The 
National Business Entrance Tests — Evaluation in 
Business Offices — Evaluation for Civil Service 
Positions — Evaluation of Professional Competency. 

The chapter information contained in the yearbook 
not only presents the authors’ ideas on basic subject 
goals, but also provides helpful suggestions for de- 
veloping students’ skill in self-evaluation. Copies of 
this yearbook may be ordered from: New York 
University Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, New 
York 3, New York. Price a copy, $5.00. 
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The Book Your 
Students Would 





WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


(Economic, Political, and Regional) 
5th Edition — By Pounds and Cooper 








Yes, your students would choose WORLD GEOG- 
CHECK THESE FEATURES RAPHY, Fifth Edition, as the book they would ° 
rather use if they had an opportunity to examine 
it. This has been true wherever a teacher has 
¥ Comparatively short chap- 
ters given students an opportunity to examine geog- 


v Two-column presentation of raphy textbooks. 
textual material 


¥ Logically arranged content 


v Personalized, readable style 

ae There are many reasons why WORLD GEOG- 
Y Up-to-date statistical data RAPHY appeals to students. It is interestingly 
, Meaningful use of photo- written in a fiction-like style. It integrates the 


graphs and illustrations p f) , 
economic, political, and regional geography of 
v Careful selection of maps to 


help interpret the text the world and sets it against the background of 
Jy Contour map of each coun-_ Physical geography that nature provides. Empha- 
try 


sis is placed on what man does in the various 


y  ownlece , names in text regions of the world when confronted with pre- 


vailing physical conditions of climate, soil, and 
v End-cf-chapter materials 


include (a) Text Questions, ; 
By ade (a) Text auestionss resources. The student learns why certain eco- 


and (2) Toples for Class Dis- omic activities take place where they do. 


Valuable correlating classroom materials include a workbook, eight 
achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Dog-Gone 


Two fleas had just finished a hard day at the circus. 
Said one to the other: “Shall we walk home, or take a 
dog?” 


Curiosity 


The fellow was a grand prospect as a son-in-law, so 
father was trying to help things along. 

“The young man who gets MY daughter will get a 
prize,” boasted the proud parent. 

The young man looked at him seriously for a moment: 

“May I see it?” 


Fair Warning 


“TI don’t want to scare you,” the seven-year-old lad 
informed his teacher, “‘but my daddy said if I don’t 
get better grades, somebody’s gonna get spanked.” 


Read Carefully 


One magician to another: “Who was that lady I saw 
you saw last night?” 


Let’s Be Specific 


An applicant, a young lady, sought work as a 
stenographer. 

Employer: ‘How do you spell Mississippi?” 

Applicant (undaunted): “The river or the state?” 


Hands Off 


Sign over the tomatoes in a grocery store: 
“Madam, please do not squeeze me until I am 
yours.” 
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Recollections 
Ah, on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and from 
West, 
From North and South, come the pilgrim and guest, 


When the gray-haired New Englander sees round his 
board 


The old broken links of affection restored, 


When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once 
more, 


And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before. 


What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie? 
— Whittier, “The Pumpkin” 


Ideal Transportation 


One thing I can’t understand is how a rumor that 
hasn’t a leg to stand on, manages to run like wild-fire. 


Modern Version 


To err is human; to admit it is not. 


Double Header 


“What a thrill!” exclaimed one circus-goer to 
another. “I just met the two-headed man face to face 
to face.” 


Dafenitions 
Bacteria: Back door of a cafeteria. 


Egotism is the art of seeing qualities in yourself 
which others cannot see. 
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SIX CORONET FILMS TO HELP IMPROVE 


KEY 


BUSINESS 


SKILLS 


These six basic films are designed to 
bring to the Business Skills instructional pro- 
gram the special qualities of teaching avail- 
able only in the form of carefully produced 
educational motion pictures. Teachers can 
take advantage of highly skilled lessons, con- 
scientiously prepared under supervision of 
leaders in the field—all of them South- 
Western authors. Films are available for 
preview to those considering purchase. Use 
the coupon below. 


READY TO TYPE (11 min.) 


This film is designed to help the teacher 
demonstrate in beginning typing classes the 
value and importance of readiness practice. 
It shows what a minimum readiness pro- 
cedure is and how it is related to the goal of 
typing power. Educational Collaborator: 
D. nberry, coauthor, 20th Century 
Typewriting. 


BUILDING TYPING SKILL (11 min.) 


This film shows how alternate drives for 
speed and accuracy result in better achieve- 
ment for both. The special procedure out- 
lined is based on the premise that confidence 
is basic to successful execution. Fundamental 
skills contributing to speed and accuracy are 
demonstrated. Educational Collaborator: 

Lessenberry, coauthor, 20th Century 
Typewriting. 


FILING PROCEDURES IN 
BUSINESS (11 min.) 

Teachers will find in this film a unique way 
of teaching the meaning and significance of 
basic filing principles. Not content with 
showing a large filing system in action, the 
film stresses motivational questions, and will 
serve to prepare for a field trip or to substi- 
tute for one. Educational Collaborator: 
Ernest D. Bassett, coauthor, Business Filing. 


THE SECRETARY: A NORMAL 
DAY (11 min.) 


THE SECRETARY: TAKING 
DICTATION (11 min.) 


THE SECRETARY: 
TRANSCRIBING (11 min.) 
The films in this series (which may be pur- 
chased separately) are designed to cover the 
major aspects of secretarial work, visual- 
izing in detail two of the most important 
aspects of the secretary’s job: taking and 
transcribing dictation. Much effort has been 
expended to present future secretaries with 
an accurate view of the workings within a 
typical office and to show the efficient, skill- 
ful execution of office tasks. Educational 
Collaborator: James R. Meehan, coauthor, 
Secretarial Office Practice. 
All of these 16mm sound motion pictures are 
= in full color as well as black-and- 
white. 


To request preview prints, use the coupon. 
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i 
; CORONET FILMS ; 
Dept. BS-110—Coronet Building 
I Chicago 1, Illinois 4 
i Please send examination copies of the films I have checked below. I understand that this free preview service is limited i 
1 to those seriously considering purchase. I also understand that return postage charges are my responsibility. t 
EC preniy Tote LC] Te gern, Name : 
i Building The Secretary: School 4 
ping Ski ‘aking Dictation 
§ Typing Skill Taking Di i i 
I Address. 1 
Filing Procedures The Secretary: 
| L in Business O Transcribing City Zone State i 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman desires position as commercial teacher in a 
—__ or four-year college. Holds a Master of Arts degree. 
had seven years of teaching experience, and can give 
excellent references. Willing to accept position in any 
locality. Address, No. 40. 


Ambitious business education teacher, 29-year-old 
veteran, three years successful teaching, business school 
graduate, B.S. degree, completing M.A. degree, desires 
position in successful business school where partnership 
or eventual full ownership can be established. Can 
teach all business subjects except advanced accounting. 
Strong secretarial tra @. Address, No. 42. 


Admissions counselor, field man and registrar, pres- 
ently employed, desires permanent, secure ition with 
college, university, or private school. ifteen years 
successful ex: ence working with guidance counselors, 
speaking to high school senior classes and counselling 
with and enrolling youns people in college. Outstanding 
— record. xcellent references. Address, 

lo. 44. 


Woman desires position as commercial teacher in a 
junior or four-year college. Holds a graduate degree 
from the University of North Carolina, and has nine 
years of teaching experience. Can give excellent refer- 
— a to accept position in any locality. Ad- 

ress, No. 41. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Lente | man, 25 to 35 years of age, or a retired older 
man, who is interested in teaching commercial subjects 


in one of the largest business schools in the State of 
Michigan. Permanent employment, twelve months of 
the year. Ability to teach elementary accounting and 
sun Y courses. Above average salary, plus fringe e- 
fits. Start teaching December 5, 1960. dress, No. 39. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


School in mid-southwest for sale. Capacity: com- 
fortably adaptable to approximately 400. Modern 
facilities and equipment. Established many years, 
excellent reputation. Unexcelled territo: me po- 
tential, minimum competition. A “going”? business. 
Offered for sale to settle estate. Details on request. 
Address, No. 36. 


Well-established secretarial school for sale. 
opportunity for a couple or for two teachers. 
in good section of the Pacific Northwest. Fine enroll- 
ment and good placement. Present partners wish to 
retire soon. Address, No. 37. 


Excellent 
ed 


Business school for sale, enroilment sufficient for 
two teachers. Government approved for veterans. Will 
sell for $3,500 cash, or $5,000 terms. Modern equipment. 
Owner wants to retire. Will also consider leasing on 
sixty per cent of net basis. Address, No. 38. 


Business college for sale. Enrollment sufficient for 
two or three teachers. Established 1958. Located in 
eee, growing community in eastern Ohio. A real 

argain. Owner desires to devote his time to other 
interests. Address, No. 43. 








Making Business Law 
Functional 
(Continued from page 111) 


teachers and administrators come and listen 
to a part or all of it. 

To make the trial even more challenging, 
arrange to have this mock trial recorded on 
tape. The tape can be used very effectively 
for various kinds of performances such as in 
school assemblies or even at P.T.A. meet- 
ings. The program is more interesting when 
students pantomime to the recording. 

When you include human-interest features 
in the law class, you find little need for 
motivation, and student interest runs high. 
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CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY 
for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition 


by Bassett and Agnew 


A Certificate of Proficiency is available for 
BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition. These 
will be furnished free in quantity to teachers 
using BUSINESS FILING and FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 
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This interestingly written book will 
immediately appeal to students. All 
phases of retailing are presented. Both ¢ 
the HOW and the WHY of modern ® 
merchandising are emphasized. Special 
attention is directed to developing a 
prcficiency in the use of arithmetic and 
English in a store selling situation. An 
optional workbook is available. 


The 5th Edition 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 
Practical student activities include (a) Building Your Retailing Vocabulary, 
(b) What Would You Do In This Case, (c) Things To Be Done. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27. New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Magazine for Secretaries 
Available to Teachers and Students 


The National Secretaries Association (International) offers to make its monthly 
magazine, The Secretary, available to secretarial teachers. This attractive magazine 
is written and edited by secretaries for secretaries. It will give teachers and students 
a better understanding of the secretarial profession. It is a magazine that every 
secretarial teacher should read and encourage the students to read. 


The National Secretaries Association is an organization of more than 20,000 secre- 
taries with approximately 500 chapters in the United States, Canada, Puerto Rico, 
and Mexico. It sponsors the Institute for Certifying Secretaries, which holds examina- 
tions leading to the Certified Professional Secretary certificate, upon the successful 
completion of the examination. 


The single-copy subscription rate for teachers is $3.00 a year. A teacher may 
subscribe for bulk shipments for both the teacher and the students at a yearly rate 
of $2.25 each for a combined shipment for the students and the teacher. The minimum 
number of copies that will be mailed at this rate is five. A sample copy will be sent 
on request to any interested business teacher. Address requests or send your subscrip- 
tion directly to The National Secretaries Association, 1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 























~— ALPHABETIC INDEXING 


2nd Edition — by Fisher 


This textbook-workbook is suitable for supple- 
mentary use in office practice, shorthand, 
advanced typing, or general business classes. 
It consists of twenty-three alphabetic indexing 
rules, sixteen indexing exercises, seven card 
filing jobs, and two achievement tests. The 
sheets of indexing exercises and miniature 
cards are arranged and perforated for easy 
handling in the classroom. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is especially rec- 


wf ommended when a longer course in filing 
OuUIH-WESTIAG FUBLISHING COMPANY FF 
=" cannot be offered. 


“ALPHABETIC 
\ INDEXING 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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The book that should 
he studied by every 
student in your 
school 


APPLIED 
ECONOMICS 


5th Edition = By J. H. Dodd 


. . . provides an understanding 
of the basic economic 
principles affecting the 
everyday life of all citizens 


Most educators agree that something must be done to give every student an 
understanding of the vital and basic concepts of our American economic system. 
APPLIED ECONOMICS provides this needed understanding in an easy-to- 
comprehend and nontechnical manner. The clearly written text material applies 


the basic economic principles to everyday situations with which the student is 


already familiar. 


A workbook, six achievement tests, and a final examination will help the teacher 


motivate the interest of the students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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These materials have a successful history in the classroom. Thousands of schools are 
using one or more of these titles. Each is a combination textbook-workbook except 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are included in each textbook- 
workbook except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, the ROTARY CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
covers the basic operations of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE. MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used 


after a reasonable skill has been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
By Agnew 

(A combination of the other courses be- 
low) 

KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 

By Goodfellow-Agnew 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 
ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 

By Agnew-Brady 

(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set 
By Agnew 

(For any calculator or adding-listing 
machine) 


ING MACHINE COURSE 
By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





